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A Conservation Workshop 


Conservationists and educators in Pennsylvania are about to achieve 
another outstanding objective—the establishment of a laboratory or work- 
shop where teachers can learn how properly to present the message of con- 
servation in the elementary and secondary schools of the Commonwealth. 


The event was a long time in the making. It was discussed for the 
last ten or fifteen years, and the initiative was taken by the Game Com- 
mission, the Pennsylvania Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs and other groups 
in an endeavor to provide adequate supplementary material for in-service 
teachers and means of educating teachers in the making. Some ground was 
gained, but it was very slight because most state conservation agencies were 
already making their individual contributions to the cause, and attempts to 
correlate their efforts with those of the Department of Public Instruction 
and other interested groups were viewed half-heartedly. 


On the afternoon of June 26 this year, through the motivating spirit 
of Mrs. J. Charles Runk, Chairman, Department of Conservation and 
Gardens, Pennsylvania Federation of Women’s Clubs, there was held in the 
Department of Public Instruction an informal conference of representatives 
of the various state and federal conservation agencies, representatives of 
the Federation of Sportsmen’s Clubs and the Izaak Walton League, the 
Pennsylvania State College, and other groups, for the purpose of deciding 
whether or not a conservation summer school or workshop for teachers was 
desirable, and if so who should sponsor it and where it should be held. 
To make a long story short, sentiment was unanimous in favor of such 
project, and through preliminary groundwork laid by Mrs. Runk it is entirely 
likely The Pennsylvania State College will sponsor the initial venture during 
the summer of 1946 with the understanding that other universities and in- 
terested organizations be given an opportunity to cooperate if they so desired. 


The school is to be operated on a credit basis and will probably run 
for six weeks. Its curricula will no doubt include the study of Botany, 
Zoology, Earth, and Social Sciences, and the course will be made as at- 
tractive and as economical as possible. 


The informal conference, which later designated itself as an advisory 
council, appointed an executive committee headed by Dr. Henry Klonower, 
Director of Teacher Education and Certification in the Department of Public 
Instruction, who has been interested in the conservation education program 
for many years. 


Dr. Klonower expressed his views on the subject as being one of long- 
term planning which would ultimately develop into numerous similar out- 
door laboratories within the Commonwealth, as well as an elective in all 
the State Teachers’ Colleges. 


Plans must still be developed. A brochure will be made available later 
setting forth such items of interest as cost, instructional staff, length of the 
workshop, where it will be held, and other essential details. 


The future of the program is dependent upon the success of this initial 
venture, and as a reader of GAME News you can help promote interest in 
it among the teachers in your community if you will mention it when you 
meet them, and otherwise boost it whenever you have the opportunity. 


From time to time this magazine will carry progress reports for your 
further information. If you place them in the hands of teachers you think 
will be interested, news of this opportunity will more rapidly become known 
by conservation-minded instructors in our public schools. Ohio, Tennessee, 
West Virginia and other progressive states have instituted such courses. 
Let Pennsylvania not be found lacking in its obligations. 
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WELL, WHAT’S WRONG? (See Page 29) 
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PHEASANT STAMPEDE 


WE were basking in the sun, chewing 
tobacco, smoking, lazily watching a 
waiting locomotive that puffed by our local 
station. It was Doc Peavy, Sam Jackson, 
Samson Nimrod, and I, garbed in shreddy 
hunting outfits that reeked of burning bal- 
sam and dogs and sweat (odors the sun 
thawed out), and also our bird dogs, who 
were sniffing each other and stopping now 
and again to prick their ears at the cough- 
ing locomotive. 

We were damned glad that the locomotive 
was waiting. It made enough racket so that 
Samson Nimrod had to pause in his yarn- 
spinning. He had been successfully hunt- 
ing pheasants and rabbits all morning; he 
hadn’t, in fact, missed a shot or committed 
an error; not even the wily ruffed grouse 
had eluded his super-accurate number 
sevens; and I, for one (and from the stifled 
yawns, the others) had grown quite weary. 
Then—of all things—a stranger got off the 
train. All of us straightened, and our eyes 
widened, 

“Who’s he?” asked Doc Peavy. 

‘I ain’t seen him before,” said Sam Jack- 
son, 

“He’s got a long case, there. A rifle, may- 
be,” Doc Peavy ventured. 

The stranger paused, looked around; ob- 
viously, he had a destination—and in our 
own village of Macungie; likewise obviously, 
he wasn’t certain of this destination. 

Samson Nimrod arose. Here was his meat: 
an unsupecting stranger, a man unwise to 
his ways, one who had no way of knowing 
that his tales had a notoriety for exaggera- 
tion, Paul Bunyan was a piker in compari- 








By JACK ANDERSON 
Illustrateed by J. B. Abbott 


son with Samson Nimrod. Paul Bunyan was 
an obvious liar, while Nimrod often told 
subtle, half-plausible prevarications which 
could, possibly, be true, yet bordered on 
the miraculous often enough to arouse 
suspicion, 

“Can I help you?” Samson Nimrod asked, 
very friendly-like. 

“Yes. 
Snitzel lives?” inquired the stranger. 

Said Nimrod: “Sure! . . . You know, he 
lives where the pheasants are thicker’n 
corn borers, friend. Say! Tell me you ain’t 
heared of Willoughby Snitzel’s corn field 
eatin’ pheasant, friend? . . . You ain’t from 
Pennsylvania, no doubt. Hell, man! A man 
what ain’t heared of them pheasants just 
ain’t lived.” 

The stranger’s face lighted. I recognized 
that warm gleam that started at the eyes 
and spread over the face, glowing, gushing, 
banishing all mundane cares, a_ godlike 
gleam . . That was a hunter’s gleam, I 
knew. Mention a pheasant, a cottontail, a 
deer, a rifle, to a hunter, and that gleam 
will spread over the face. I knew at once 
that this stranger was dangling by his neck 
on a snare; he was exposed to a tale now 
come hell or high water; he was helpless. 

“The pheasants in Willoughby Snitzel’s 
corn field were somethin’ feerocious. You 
couldn’t take a step in that corn field with- 
out steppin’ on one! Why, if they’d flush— 
and they was so consarned plentiful and 
cocky-like, they mightened not flush at 
all—they’d black out the sun, like one of 
them eclipses. 

“They et the corn, down to the last 


Can you tell me where Willoughby 


kernel. Old Willoughby was sore, but he 
was a sport hisself and laughed it off. But 
he had some good Heffers, gol-ding it, and 
he wanted to feed ’em fat for the market 
on the stalks; so when these pheasants 
started eatin’ leaves, husks, stalk and all, 
he got up his Dutch. 

“He hunted hisself some pizen. He started 
out lookin’ for paris green but woulda 
settled for rat pizen by the time he got 
done ransackin’ the barn. He couldn’t find 
nothin’. He found nothin’ but a gallon jug 
of corn likker his grand-pappy hadn’t got 
around to drinkin’. He sits hisself down, 
and figgers. If that likker could kill his 
pappy—and Doc Snyder swears it did— 
then it could kill these infernal pheasants! 

“Old Willoughby gets hisself a spray and 
fills it up with corn likker. Then he goes 
out in the field, shooes off the pheasants 
with a rake, and sprays every gol-ding 
cornstalk with likker. 

“He does all this without thinkin’. I say 
this because I know he ain’t got a mean 
bone in his body. He just didn’t remember 
that he was doin’ all this sprayin’ on Oc- 
tober thirty-first. 

“The next day was the opener on pheasant 
hunting. I was waked up before seven 
by the damdest racket you ever did hear. 
First off, I heard a woman scream, then I 
heard shootin’. Shotguns, too! Before seven. 

“I rushed outside. There I saw the damd- 
est thing ever. There were pheasants strut- 
tin’ and weavin’ and cluckin’ somethin’ 
feerocious. Their feathers were all ruffed 
up and their eyes, bright red, were big as 

(Continued on Page 19) 





“There were pheasants struttin’ and weavin’ and cluckin’ somethin’ feerocious .. ” 
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Contour strips and terraces on farms of Carroll Williams and Jacob Betts, R. D. 1, New Hope, Bucks County. 


SOIL CONSERVATION DISTRICTS- 


The Farmer’s Answer to Land-Use Problems 
By WALTER C. GUMBEL* 


Photos courtesy U. S. Soil Conservation Service. 


Editor’s Note: Here is an article which 
should be of exceptional value to all who 
are interested in Conservation. More people 
are becoming soil conscious every year, be- 
cause they realize that life and prosperity 
depend upon using it wisely. Conservation 
practices have already shown that soil can 
be kept fertile, and erosion reduced to a 
minimum, with little additional effort on the 
part of the landowner. Wise land use also 
takes into consideration the importance of 
wildlife to assure a well rounded conserva- 
tion program. In fact, the application of soil 
conservation practices usually aids wildlife 
materially with no added cost. 

Farm-Game Cooperators and farmers in 
general should find this article both instruc- 
tive and useful. Interested sportsmen can be 
helpful by disseminating the information to 
those who otherwise would not obtain it, and 
by encouraging landowners to avail them- 
selves of the multiple benefits of the soil 
conservation program. 


N RECENT years, large numbers of Penn- 

sylvania farmers have begun actively to 
prevent damage to their land and other 
farm resources caused by erosion and in- 
correct land use. Thousands of them have 
adopted one or more soil conservation prac- 
tices. Over 5,000 of them have adopted com- 
plete conservation programs for 575,000 acres 
of farmland. The principal conservation 
measures which they are applying include 
plowing and planting in curving, always 
level, rows that follow the contour of the 
land; dividing sloping cropland into contour 
strips of grass or other close-growing crop, 
alternating with strips of cultivated crops, 
thus breaking up damaging flow of water; 
use of diversion ditches and broad-base ter- 
races to lead surplus water slowly and safely 
off the land; drainage of fertile but wet land; 
use of cover crops; better management of 


* Penna. State Conservationist, U. S. Soil Con- 
servation Service. 


pastures and woodland, and the use of shrub- 
bery and other vegetation to check erosion 
and to encourage and protect wildlife. In 
fact, many soil conservation practices are 
also wildlife conservation practices, and 
wildlife conservation is part of every com- 
plete soil conservation program. 

It has only been since the middle 1930's 
that farmers, agricultural authorities, and 
the general public have begun to realize 
how serious matters erosion and incorrect 
land use are. In Pennsylvania, the extent of 
erosion can be gauged by the findings of a 
recent, detailed survey of some two and & 
half million acres of farmland in all parts 
of the state. This survey shows that only 
13 per cent of the cropland surveyed is free 
from appreciable erosion, and that from 2% 
to 75 per cent of the topsoil has been washed 
off more than three-quarters of the crop- 
land. Pasture and woodland show less ex- 
tensive erosion, but still enough to call for 
remedial measures. 
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View of gully twenty days after shrubs were planted and thirteen 
days after it was direct seeded with grass, legumes and seed mixture. 
The fence was erected to protect the area from livestock. 


Although many of the soil conservation 
measures used are largely of recent develop- 
ment, some of them have been known for a 
long time. As a matter of fact, George 
Washington and Thomas Jefferson practiced 
contouring on their farms. To aid in the 
development and application of soil conser- 
vation measures, the Soil Conservation Ser- 
vice was established in 1935. In order to 
furnish large scale demonstrations of soil 
conservation in operation on actual farms, a 
number of demonstration ,areas were de- 
veloped by the Service in nearly every state 
of the Union. In many cases these demon- 
stration areas became the nucleus of soil 
conservation districts, organized in different 
states under the provisions of state enabling 
acts. 

In Pennsylvania, such an enabling act was 
passed in 1937, and since then six soil con- 
servation districts, covering 1,315,000 acres, 
have been created. Each of these districts 
is a legal subdivision of the state, organized 
to carry out on a broad and effective scale 
a land-use and soil and water conservation 
program for the general welfare of the 
farmers and communities within the district 
boundaries. All told, nearly 1,269 soil con- 
servation districts have been organized in 45 
of the 48 states. These districts cover nearly 
700,000,000 acres. 
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Farmers in the six Pennsylvania districts 
have been particularly concerned with the 
following activities: proper use of the land; 
conservation of the four natural resources— 
soil, water, woodland and wildlife; increasing 
production per acre and per farm; drainage; 
prevention of floods, stream siltation and 
pollution; and highway maintenance. Re- 
cently, a new and serious problem has had 
to be faced in certain areas, notably in 
Clarion County: strip mining of coal from 
farmland is rapidly denuding many acres of 
fertile land and threatens to damage this 
land so badly that it will no longer be 
taxable. 

The formation of new districts, accord- 
ing to an Act passed at the last session of 
the Legislature, is handled by the State Soil 
Conservation Commission. Requests for in- 
formation, therefore, about soil conservation 
districts should be addressed to the Honor- 
able Miles Horst, Chairman, State Soil Con- 
servation Commission, Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, 

The greater part of the money appro- 
priated to the Soil Conservation Service by 
Congress is earmarked for operation in locai 
soil conservation districts. The Service, 
therefore, believes that the effectivenes of 
its work is enhanced by working through 





View of the same gully two years after planting. 
proximately 3,000 feet long and 40 feet wide, and about 7,500 shru 
and 20 Ibs. of seeding material were used. 





The area is ap- 


soil conservation districts organized and di- 
rected by local farmers. In the past few 
years, experience has shown that farmers in 
soil conservation districts have been able 
to carry on land use programs of much 
greater extent and scope than the Service 
or any other governmental agency could 
hope to attempt dealing individually with 
farmers. For instance, in Pennsylvania dur- 
1944 technical men of the Service in the six 
districts which were in operation through- 
out the year, were able nearly to double 
their accomplishments per man over any 
previous year because of increased com- 
munity interest and cooperation engendered 
by the districts and because an increasing 
number of farmers shouldered the responsi- 
bilities for the success of the district pro- 
gram. 


Specifically, what does the district do to 
help individual farmers? In the first place, 
any farmer in the district who requests it 
can have a conservation survey made of his 
farm by soil technicians, They will prepare 
a map, drawn on an airplane photograph of 
his farm, showing the different kinds of soils 
on the farm, the amount of erosion that has 
taken place, the degree of slope of the 
various fields, and the productive capabilities 


(Continued on Page 26) 





Thirty years ago the above dam provided a lot of recreation and 
ample water for livestock during dry seasons. 


Silt from a few nearby farms has since filled the pond—damage that 


could have been prevented by practicing soil conservation methods. 

















WB LACK, midwinter gales hurl thundering 

mountains of grey ocean at the rocky 
New England coast, and when these north- 
easters blast their way down from Labrador 
even seasoned Yankees prefer to stay in- 
doors. But there is one creature who finds 
glory in battling the elements. ‘He soars 
and glides through the raging storm, shrill- 
ing his defiance of wind, rain, and turbulent 
sea. This is the sea gull, the “ocean eagle,” 
who seems to exult in the fierceness of the 
tempest. 

From a flock of gulls, bobbing like white 
corks a hundred yards out in the surging 
grey sea, a group takes off with powerful, 
rhythmic wing beats, rising slowly into the 
teeth of the wind. As they climb more and 
more rapidly, they bank smoothly and turn, 
only to be blasted along toward the steep 
shore. Then, just above the foam-lashed 
beach, the updraft from the bluff catches 
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By J. RODGER DARLING 


Courtesy Fauna, 1943 


them and, with wings spread motionless, 
they soar up—up—up, until they reach that 
high point where the horizontal and vertical 
winds are more nearly balanced. At a 
virtual standstill they slowly fall away to 
one side, and quartering into the wind, they 
glide along parallel to the beach. 

The drifting, soaring, catching of air cur- 
rents continues for any length of time, with 
each gull all the while shrieking his plaintive 
cry and holding his great wings rigid except 
for an occasional twist of the tips for banking 
or steering. 

At length he coasts downward and out- 
ward until, near the wave crest once more, 
he is caught again by the inrushing gale, 
hurled toward the beach, and then swept 
back up to the scudding clouds. This con- 
tinues indefinitely until at last the effortless 


‘ gull, slowly turning his sharp eyes this way 


and that, spies some succulent morsel below 


JULY 


SHORE PATROL 


him. With the speed of a plummeting hawk 
he drops to dine, to bob awhile on the sur- 
face, and then resumes his tireless patrol. 

Once awing, the gull is master and has 
nothing to fear. His aeronautical ability is 
unsurpassed. Testimony to this is given by 
man’s naming some of his best airplanes “gull 
wing” types. The herring gull’s powerful 
pinions enable him swiftly to cover many 
miles in straight flight, or to rise to heights 
that make his four-foot wing span a mere 
dot in the sky. 

By popular and scientific misconception 
this bird has been misjudged and misnamed, 
To the landlubber, and to many who fre- 
quent the seashore, all of the larger ocean 
birds, including true gulls, terns, and others, 
are spoken of as “gulls.” The bird that 
concerns us—the most common of the sea 
birds along the New England coast—is popu- 
larly known as “sea gull.” His proper name 





Photo by Massachusetts Fisheries Association. 


Herring Gulls following a trawler, waiting for a “handout” of fish heads and other trimmings that are thrown overboard in great quantities. 
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is herring gull, Larus argentatus, although 
herring form the. smallest portion of his diet, 
and he is not even a real “sea gull” since he 
rarely ventures far from the coast. The real 
sea-going gull is the _ kittiwake, Rissa 
tridactyla. 

Tons of Provender 


Storms are welcomed and enjoyed by the 
herring gull, probably because they pro- 
vide an abundance of food for him. When 
the gale subsides, the shore line is cluttered 
with tons of seaweed and kelp, piled like 
a wall along the high-water mark. Buried 
in and under this great mass of vegetation 
are countless forms of animal life, ranging 
from protozoans to good-sized fishes. The 
gulls descend upon this feast by the hun- 
dreds, and, in record time, swarms of bick- 
ering, diving, fighting birds are busy de- 
vouring everything of animal form, and even 
much of the vegetable and inorganic waste 
on the shore. 

The water content of the seaweed is so 
high that only a comparatively small residue 
of organic material remains after a week of 
drying in the sun. What is left is quickly 
dispersed by the wind, rain, and sea, and 
when summer returns the New England 
beaches are once more clean, spotless play- 
grounds. Without the shore patrol of winged 
scavengers, the tons of refuse would steadily 
accumulate. And, with the coming of warm 
weather, it would rot, creating an excellent 
breeding ground for bacteria and pestilence. 
One vast odor would permeate the atmos- 
phere for many miles inland and the en- 
tire coast would become a pesthole to be 
shunned. 

Conservation officers, health officials, and 
other authorities have taken cognizance of 
the priceless and irreplaceable service that 
the gulls petform and have decreed it a crim- 
inal offense for any one to harm these valu- 
able birds. As a result of this highly deserved 
protection, the gull has become fairly so- 
ciable and almost always can be seen, winter 
or summer, patrolling the dunes, flats, 
beaches, and marshes of the shore. These 
are not his only habitats—he also is found 
on other coastlines of North America, Europe, 
and Asia—in fact, throughout the whole 
Northern Hemisphere. 

The herring gull’s diet is largely com- 
posed of the materials he consumes as a 
scavenger. Not that these birds prefer car- 
rion, but, because they lack the diving ability 
of the tern and the duck, they seldom catch 
live fish, When waste matter is scarce the 
gulls feed on crabs, shrimps, clams and other 
mollusks, stranded fish, sea worms, and mis- 
cellaneous sea life. Almost anything is sat- 
isfactory on the gull’s menu. It is not rare 
to see one boldly following a plowman on a 
seaside farm, gulping down the insects and 
worms turned up by the plowshare. 

I have never seen a herring gull dive 
completely under water—from a_ surface 
position, as ducks do, or from flight, like the 
terns. The best he can do is a sort of 
“dunk,” performed by flapping a foot or two 
above the surface and plopping down, head- 
first into the water. Even then, it’s only his 
head that goes under. 

To compensate for his lack of submarine 
ability, the gull often resorts to dishonest 
tactics. Quite a bit offshore a flock of coots 
or ducks may be gracefully bobbing and 
diving, occasionally coming up with a her- 
ring. When this happens, three or four gulls, 
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Memorial to the gulls at Salt Lake City erected by the Mormons. 


loitering a quarter of a mile distant, in- 
stantly swoop over, and, as the coot or duck 
breaks the surface, they belabor and abuse 
the smaller bird until they can snatch the 
fish from its bill. 

At Low Tide 

Various other methods, depending upon 
circumstances, are used by gulls to capture 
a dinner. On calm days, when the tide is 
quite low, the gulls walk and paddle along 
the water edge gobbling up “critters” exposed 
by the receding ripples. Potholes in the 
flats, bared by low water, often yield trapped 
fishes or eels. And while the tide is out 
they may follow human clam diggers to re- 
examine their excavations for sea worms and 
an occasional unnoticed clam. 

A long, granite breakwater, jutting half 
a mile out into the bay, provides a good 
hunting ground. At low tide the bottom of 
the breakwater is exposed, enabling a gull 
to paddle alongside, dip his bill into the 
water beside some barnacle-covered boulder, 
and, with luck, haul forth a reluctant crab. 
If it is a tender, young one, the gull’s strong 
beak soon transforms it into so much crab 
meat. But should it be a tough old-timer, 
and should the gull find that he isn’t making 
much progress in crushing the shell, he 
takes off with the crab in his bill. He flies 
over the hard beach, rises to thirty or forty 
feet, drops the crab, swoops down almost 
before the unfortunate arthropod smashes 
to fragments on the hard sand, and hastily 


gulps down the meat. This haste is not 
through lack of etiquette but because of 


dire necessity. Other gulls are all about 
and it’s “first come, first served.” 
Bombing Tactics 
A slightly different maneuver is used 


whenever a clam is found. The gull’s strong 
bill is of no avail against the hard-shelled 
mollusk, so up into the air he flaps with it. 
If there are no other gulls nearby, he will 
rise sixty, eighty, or a hundred feet above 
the hard sand, realizing that the extra height 
is necessary to smash such a tough shell. 
Fast as the bird is in folding his wings and 
diving after the falling clam, he doesn’t dare 
use this method if any of his friends are 
around, because one of them might beat him 
to it. 

So if a flock of gulls be present, the lucky 
possessor of the clam flies over a granite 
breakwater with it. There he need drop 
the bivalve from a height of only ten feet 
to smash it to fragments, and at such close 
range it can be retrieved much more quickly. 
But, speedy as he is, he still may lose the 
tasty morsel, for often the spattered victim 
bounces out of reach between the granite 
locks. Then the frustrated gull can do 
nothing but flap away, screaming his curses. 

Often half a dozen hungry gulls will make 
an unearthly racket when one of them picks 
up a fish, attempts to fly away with it, and 

(Continued on Page 29) 
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Photo by Seth Gordon, May, 1922. 


W. F. Mason, Keeper on Game Refuge No. {1, Clinton County, 
patrolled that area on horseback. 


Forty years ago (1905) the first game refuge was established 
in Pennsylvania. Until then no retreat, haven or sanctuary of 
any kind had been provided officially for the ever diminishing 
wildlife, which was swiftly being reduced to the point of extermi- 
nation. It is true that a few altruistic individuals had provided 
small havens here and there, hoping to stave off what appeared to 
be the inevitable. These individuals in most instances either 
lacked funds or the local support of the community. Consequently, 
it appears that the majority of these failed. 

There were also a few individuals or groups who set aside areas, 
patterned after the plan in use for centuries by the aristocracy 
of Europe, where tracts of land were selected and guards employed 
to keep out poachers, so that good sport could be assured them- 
selves and their friends. Their motive, of course, was a selfish 
one. The refuge idea, as conceived for Pennsylvania, had a higher 
objective than the landed gentry of Europe. In this state, the 
full benefits of the refuge idea were, and are yet, worked out 
for the benefit of all the people, not just the selfish individuals. 

Modern firearms, ever increasing numbers of hunters and the 
rapidly improving methods of transportation, along with the de- 
pleted coverts, seemed to spell the doom of all wildlife. A few 
altruistic individuals, becoming impatient with the lethargy of the 
public, assumed the responsibility, or in other words seized the 
initiative, and saw to it that authority was provided by law, to 
select well chosen areas for absolute protection. Their difficulties 
had just begun, once this authority was provided by Legislative 
Act; but, however, they held steadfastly to their course. 

Among these individuals, there were those who had traveled 
far afield, and perhaps had hunted and studied wildlife in many 
places in the United States, Canada, Mexico and some in Europe. 
They were the men of visions and dreams; also an abundance of 
hope. Generally, these men had responsibilities which occupied 


* Field Division Supervisor—‘“E”’. 


HORSE AND 
BUGGY DAYS 


OF THE 


GAME REFUGE SYSTEM 


By M. E. SHERMAN* 


In next month’s issue Mr. Sherman concludes his story with a 
most interesting recital of unusual experiences of early day 
refuge keepers. 


much and perhaps most of their time. It became necessary for 
them to provide a working personnel as a nucleus to start forward 
with the program. The first chosen official, employed to carry on 
this work, was from among them; the first secretary of the Game 
Commission, Dr. Joseph Kalbfus. 

Difficulties arose in abundance, due to lack of funds and the 
lack of interest on the part of the authority to provide them. 
However, through contributions, meager appropriations and other 
donations, the work was started, and so my simple story will be 
told of the Horse and Buggy Days of the Game Refuge System in 
Pennsylvania, as it has been learned from the oldtimers and 
my own experience in the service. 

Additional help was seriously needed to enforce the few game 
laws on the statute books at the time. This did not deter or 
thwart the plans of the designers. These noble men set forth, 
despite their limited funds and their scanty personnel, to carry 
out the task of establishing a series of game refuges. The white 
tail or Virginia Deer, having become extinct in most sections of 
the Commonwealth, appeared to be their first interest. Therefore, 
chosen areas most suitable as habitat for deer became the first game 
refuges in Pennsylvania. These were selected on State Forest 
Lands or leased lands from private individuals. 

State Game Refuge No. 1, located in Clinton County on State 
Forest Land, holds the distinction of being the first officially 
established refuge. The saga in connection with the establish- 
ment and maintenance of this large game refuge would almost 
entail a whole story of interest to the people of Pennsylvania. 

Indeed, the chosen closed area had been the regular hunting 
grounds of local nimrods and others who bitterly resented, what 
they deemed to be, an encroachment on their Constitutional Rights 
and Privileges. Conflicts were staged with the officer placed in 
charge, and gatherings occurred in country stores and elsewhere, 
until this supposed to be indignant usurpation of rights roused the 
wrath of a few indivduals to where they developed an effigy of 
the Game Refwge Keeper, hung it in a conspicuous place and shot 
through it on numerous occasions. 

The foregoing brief story, covering in a general way the be- 
ginning of the game refuge system, gives the reader a limited 
history on the beginning of a wildlife conservation program in 
Pennsylvania, which has been a boon to the nimrods of this Com- 
monwealth and many from other states; also the wildlife lovers 
who are interested in the esthetic value of wildlife. 


The saga to follow is intended to deal with the lives of the 
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pioneer refuge keepers and their families. No accuracy is at- 
tempted regarding the sequence in stories or their dates. How- 
ever, it is my wish to follow as nearly accurate as my memory 
will serve me, or as nearly accurate as the stories of experiences 
may be obtained from the now living game refuge keepers, their 
families or relatives. I shall appreciate your tolerance and 
patience in the event that anyone may have heard the story 
differently than the picture of the event has been portrayed in 
this narrative. Please remember that memory fails with age and 
versions differ, because events are not always observed or under- 
stood from the same slant. 

It has been my pleasure and joy to have worked with a number 
of the oldtimers and their families. Their trials and tribulations 
were, like mine, concerned with the field operational service of 
the game refuges. I have served in the capacity of a field division 
superior since August 1922. 

The Game Commission, in its initial stages of establishing game 
refuges, faced the problem of finding suitable personnel to man 
these newly created sanctuaries for wildlife. Refuge keepers and 
their families would be required to live in remote places, and 
may be required to face considerable inconvenience, as well as 
hardship, to carry on the duties and still attend to family re- 
quirements. Immediately it became apparent that the family 
would be involved in assisting the officer in charge. Telephones 
required the attention of the family quite frequently, especially in 
cases of law enforcement and forest fires. As time and experi- 
ence developed a refuge, it was learned that the family was 
indeed a most important need of the officer in charge. 

Refuge keepers were selected from the applicants in those days 
by the trial and error method. A number failed or their families 
would not accept the inconvenience and the hardship of severe 
winters in remote rural regions, where a neighbor was not within 
several miles in many instances, and where the school problem for 
their children was a severe and trying one. However, those em- 
ployed were usually of the type adapted to this sort of environ- 
ment, of which some were ex-lumberjacks and woodsmen of 
various types, knowing and experiencing the hardship required. 

These men were generally rugged and hardy, which made up 
much for the lack of a technique, then undeveloped or unknown. 
Some were rather picturesque and of a homespun quality, now 
rapidly disappearing from among us. Their methods of approach, 
or dealing with the new problems facing them, was sometimes 
crude, but nevertheless appeared to leave no doubt that they 
knew the shortest distance between two points was a straight line. 

A good horse and horse drawn vehicles were an essential part 
of their equipment. These men, if not already so, became pro- 
ficient horseback riders, as the need for this ability was a daily 
requirement. The vehicles were needed to make the long journey 
to town for mail, groceries and official needs, required and shipped 
to the nearest railway express or freight stations. Quite frequently 
a member of the family performed this task while the refuge 
keeper patrolled his refuge, fought forest fires or attended to 
some other duty needing his attention. 

A number of these men, as I observed them in their daily 
routine of duty, generally clothed themselves with a more or less 
half lumberjack or cowboy outfit, which fit admirably with their 
task and their surroundings. Few persons coming in contact with 
them ever had any doubt regarding their being an officer of the 
forest and the wildlife. Others found it convenient to clothe them- 
selves with outfits that sometimes bordered on the comical or 
grotesque. Much depended on the character and the duties he 
was engaged upon at the time. Mark you, these duties were 
sometimes unusual and out of the ordinary imagination of the 
layman. 

Some were excellent axemen and were generally jack-of- 
all-trades handy men, Others were profound lovers and students 
of wildlife, whereas others may be proficient trappers of fur 
bearers and predatory animals. The blending of these qualities, 
along with the ability of some to sing old fashioned ditties, tell 
backwoods stories or do other enumerable things fashionable or 
in vogue of their day, always gave me joy in working with them 
or associating with them in our official duties. 1 frequently en- 
joyed the hospitality of their humble homes and the association 
of their families. 


During the year 1936, the old refuge system was abandoned for 
the more modern system now in vogue, which groups refuges and 
lands for management purposes. Some of the old refuge keepers 
carried on with the new system, but due to their age and the 
need for more scientific and technical application, these men 
found it difficult to carry on with more extensive charges. Their 
day is done, and we now carry with us their memory only, knowing 
full and well that they laid the ground work and did their job 
well. The few remaining were the younger of the group, and who 
now carry on benefitted in their new task by the rich experience 
of yesteryear. 


The large areas of wild and rugged lands inclosed by a single 
strand of number’ 9 wire, approximating three feet above the 
ground, was adopted as the official boundary line of a game refuge.” 
From this game refuge wildlife could travel at will to replenish 
the surrounding hunting grounds or retreat to sanctuary when 
pursued too hotly by hunters. These game refuges ran in area 
generally anywhere from about 1500 acres to about 3500 acres. 
The boundary lines, in addition to the single strand of wire, were 
kept well mowed of the year’s growth each year. These boundary 
lines, while officially expected to be kept to about eight feet in 
width, were sometimes kept to a width of as much as twenty 
feet, depending on the fancy of the refuge keeper and his own 
hard and vigorous experiences in dealing with forest fires in the 
region, 

The refuge keeper’s primary duties were to guard this refuge, 
reduce the predatory animals within and surrounding, and patrol 
the territory within a proximity of ten miles around the 
refuge for any violations of the Game, Fish or Forestry Laws. The 
do so, a first and paramount duty required the annual mowing of 
his boundary line, which was his responsibility and duty without 
any additional labor. The distances varied around the outside 
boundary lines, anywhere from about five miles to about twelve 
miles, depending on the many crooks and turns caused in evading 
a high rocky bluff or the taking in of an especially good retreat for 
wildlife. 

The task of mowing, replacing stolen sections of wire, broken or 
worn out posts and dead or fallen trees used as posts, and the 
posting of the boundary line with the official metal and cardboard 
posters, generally occupied the refuge keeper steadily every day 
from about August 1 until nearly the end of October. During 
my inspection trips around these refuges at this time of year, 
I sometimes paused, unobserved by these men, to appreciate the 
meticulous manner in which they neatly cleared out their boundary 
line. This loyalty was appreciated and perhaps was not often 
enough told to them. However, it became my duty to express 
to them my appreciation in some manner. In those days, when 
my duties permitted me to spend many more hours in the field, I 
made it a point to give each of them a day or two of my own 
labor of mowing line or anything else to improve the refuge. 
They were boss when this day or days occurred, 


During a trip around one of the larger refuges on a hot after- 
noon in August 1926, I observed a moving object about a mile 
ahead in the refuge line. It appeared at first to be about a 


(Continued on Page 31) 





Photo by Seth Gordon, May, 1922. 


W. J. Bailer, Keeper of Refuge No. 11, Lackawanna County, standing 
On the South line of the area. 
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HE boy, Raymond Lee Ditmars, set the Gladstone 
bag on the basement floor, propped it open care- 
fully, took a long pole in hand, and advanced toward 
the coal bin. The doctor, C. Slover Allen, armed 
44 with a similar pole, stood by watching curiously. 
eau A low sinister buzz set the boy’s pulse throbbing. 
He opened the screen door of the wire-netted bin 

and entered warily. 





Dr. Allen, experimenter in serpent poisons, had finished his 
work, The water moccasin specimens he had presented to Keeper 
Downey of New York’s Central Park menagerie. But the huge 
Florida rattler wouldn’t eat and he didn’t want to give away a 
sick snake. He had met the young naturalist at Central Park 
where the latter went often to study the ledges or snake hide- 
outs; he had doubtless heard how Ditmars had helped a tardy 
boa at the zoo to shed its skin; he knew that the boy wanted to 
start a reptile collection so he had promised that he might have 
this rattler if he could come and take it. The critical moment 
for accepting the gift had arrived. 


The boy advanced with determination and with deep respect 
for the rattler’s power as he saw it in the far corner of the bin 
lifting a head as broad as his hand above its six feet of diamond- 
back coil, There was no neutralizing serum in those days. Dit- 
mars knew the sensational story of the youthful attendant at 
Huber’s Museum on 14th Street who had been struck by a 
diamond-back the previous week and had died within a few hours. 


Flash! The ratiler flung out at him, sliding its huge hulk 
along the cement floor. Flash! He slipped the pole beneath it 
and maneuvered the angry swaying head toward the Gladstone 
bag. Tensely the doctor watched as the scaly ten-inch girth of 
snake surged into the bag. The boy deftly snapped the latch, 
thanked Dr. Allen, and left with his grisly treasure. 


As he hurried along his heart beat high. A swarm of IF’s 
buzzed teasingly through his brain. IF he could only get the 
chief interested in live things like this instead of that stuffy 
atmosphere of dead bugs! IF he could get the chance to present 
his “Rattlesnakes of Connecticut” before the Linnaean Society 
that brought fifty-odd scientists together for bi-monthly research 
reports at the American Museum of Natural History! He had 
almost made it once, the night William Beebe, a youth about his 
own age had broken the ice by presenting one of his stuffed birds. 
IF he could only have a houseful of snakes, the venomous kind, 
so that he could study the golden drops of death to discover their 
use to man. IF he could only persuade the chief to let him have 
a tame rattler in that musty old balcony where he classified 
endless trays of Lepidoptera! Well, at least, the snake was in the 
bag! 

The hand of fate had led Ditmars one day into the Museum of 
Natural History through the door of the Department of Entomology. 
He wasn’t too fond of his job but the field trips fascinated him, 
especially when there were flat rocks ‘to overturn. His chief, 
William Beutenmuller, curator of that department, had an ob- 
session for beetles. He also had a deep respect for Ditmars’ 
ability. He had lately set the boy the task of labeling the Harry 
Edwards Collection, an estimated quarter of a million insects 
valued at $25,000. How Raymond hated the monotonous task of 
inking the tens of thousands of tiny museum labels, pinning the 
tags, transferring the specimens, and entering all the data in the 
huge museum catalogues! How he hated the semi-annual fumi- 
gating day with its nauseous fumes of naphtha! How he longed to 
impress with the need of attention to reptiles the scientists who 
-sometimes accompanied them on the field trips and to whom he 
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LOVE OF 
SNAKES 
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Diamond-back Rattler 


addressed countless postal announcements of meetings! How 
elated he was when he finally gained a hearing for his “Serpents 
of Central Park”! 

The entomologists listened to that paper with considerable in- 
terest. Young Ditmars believed in visual education. At the proper 
moment he introduced live samples, some of which were albinos, 
to prove his facts. The rest of the program gave way to a lively 
discussion provoked by his unusual observations of reptilian life 
in Central Park. 

Ditmars had the chief to thank for the publication of this paper 
in the society’s journal of which the latter was editor. This paved 
the way for winning his point: a grisly but friendly companion to 
blink at him from a well-built cage amoung the museum trays. 
The chief frowned savagely upon this innovation but said nothing. 

One day Ditmars was surprised beyond measure by a visit from 
the “big boss,” Morris K. Jesup, the president of the Museum who 
had brought with him the staff for the special purpose of seeing 
the pet rattler. Jesup confessed that he had never heard a snake 
rattle and he was curious. Ditmars, working at an open tray, 
assured him that this one wouldn’t rattle because it was tame. 
Mr. Jesup wanted to see it outside its cage. Ditmars lifted it 
gently with his staff and placed it at the far end. of the table. 
If the president’s curiosity hadn’t got the better of him, if he 
hadn’t given the beast a sharp poke with his cane, if the startled 
serpent hadn’t charged through the priceless tray of butterflies 
scattering wings in all directions, Ditmars might have been saved 
a severe reprimand and his job. But if that hadn’t happened, 
perhaps his parents would not have moved to a larger house where 
he was given the whole upstairs to be used for his long-coveted 
collection. 

This move was a great step forward in the career of the future 
famous herpetologist. He chuckled as he thought of the double- 
strong spring the family had ordered the carpenter to put on the 
upper hall door and he glowed with pride as he thought of the 
new cages with their sliding panels of glass, their carefully waxed 
interiors, and the first prize specimen soon to be made at home 
there. He would need more money so that he could properly feed 
his pets. IF he could only get a choice collection of tropical 
snakes with a fer-de-lance or a bushmaster! But above all, if 
he could only prove that snakes are useful, that the green and 
amber crystals of their deadly poisons could be used to cure 
loathesome diseases like leprosy and cancer! 

Boys who dream dreams and set up goals go places. When 
young Ditmars learned that fruit boats from the tropics frequently 
bring astonishing insects and reptiles to our ports, he visited all 
the landing places he could reach, supplied the officials with linen 
bags, and begged them to look out for snakes and to send them 
to him if they found any. The plan worked. He soon had a 
beautiful boa to add to his collection. 

The Ditmars family must have dreaded vacations for it was then 
that Raymond’s collection took on proportions. The Gladstone 
bag held many a treasure of dark danger as he mounted the steps 
with copperheads, timber rattlers, water moccasins, spreading 
adders, and snakes of every size and many kinds. 

One memorable day there came a letter to the Museum ad- 
dressed to whom it might concern. It was postmarked Trinidad, 
the island that stands at the gateway to the Guianas, paradise of 
snake hunters. The writer, an enthusiastic herpetologist, had a 
fine collection of tropical snakes that he wished to exchange for 
North American specimens, The letter was referred at once to 
young Ditmars. 

That night he told his family that he had a chance to ship his 
fifty-three snakes to Trinidad. They exchanged gratified glances, 
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drew deep breaths of relief. His father went upstairs with him 
to discuss plans for shipping. Father Ditmars’ buoyant attitude 
warned Raymond that he must break the news gently that this 
was to be an exchange venture with tropical replacements among 
which he hoped for the worst! 


What an exciting time he had getting his pets ready for ship- 
ment! How gingerly the baggageman handled the big crate when 
he whispered the nature of its contents! How patiently he waited 
the long silent three months to learn of their safe arrival. How 
thrilled he was at last when the postman brought the long, 
gaily stamped letter from Trinidad. He could scarcely wait to 
tell the family that his shipment had arrived in perfect condition; 
that there were now in port waiting for delivery fifteen South 
American snakes including one terrible bushmaster, which he was 
warned to liberate with extreme caution, and two of the deadly 
fer-de-lance! He could scarcely wait until the express truck was 
at the door. 


In fact he couldn’t wait and it was well that he hurried to the 
dock for the truck men were handling the huge crate pretty 
roughly. A word from Ditmars explaining its contents changed 
their manner instantly. Their tempo quickened with nervous haste 
and they eyed Raymond with open distrust. 


The crate was so large that it had to be opened in the hall up- 
stairs. The family wanted to watch but Raymond begged them 
to wait until the big show was ready behind cage doors. He 
opened the crate with great patience and found in the straw-filled 
compartments of the first tray labeled bags which he discharged 
cautiously into the waiting cages. From one of these bags slid 
two slender velvet-green vipers—the deadly fer-de-lance. 

When he lifted the top tray, he started and set it back promptly. 
Two huge boas, unbagged, lifted their heads and looked at him 
inquiringly. In one-third of the compartment was a rough burlap: 
bag with scales like pine cones showing through. The bag sur- 
face moved. That was the bushmaster! 

He brought his bathrobe to cover the boas and lifted the burlap 
bag. It was heavy: eight feet of jungle savagery! When the bag 
was opened, young Ditmars had the surprise of his life. This. 
viper didn’t ripple into the cage as he had expected but turned 
its large reddish-brown eyes at him and started to charge! He 
had grown expert at using a staff to control his charges but the 
swift turn and warlike manner of this newcomer took him un- 
awares. He was startled by the bright-black bands on the salmon- 
colored body and alarmed at its swift flow toward him over the 
staff. He backed off warily, maneuvering the staff with skill, but 
the snake was gaining and he knew something about the length of 
its fangs and the amount of its poison. 

As he took a turn about the room, his thoughts racing, he noticed 
the broom beside the door. He hooked it forward with the staff, 
kicked it behind him as he backed off rapidly, picked it up with 
an artful move, and shoved the brushy end in the bushmaster’s 
face. Fine treatment for a jungle king! Fortunately it worked. 
The surprised reptile right-about-faced, hurtled forward into the 
cage, and gathered himself into a distainful triple coil behind 
the glass panel. Raymond, streaming with perspiration, fastened the 
door securely and drew a deep breath of relief. 

He was glad the family hadn’t come up. But they were calling 
anxiously to know if he didn’t want help. Not yet! Not until 
those two boas were housed. 

He marveled at their gorgeous markings: tan and chocolate- 
brown; crimson saddles on cream background. The smaller boa 
was gentle. It was soon drinking eagerly in the cage beside the 
bushmaster. The big fellow darted a fork of purple tongue at 
Raymond as he lifted its first yard of length in the crook of his 
staff. It had a mind of its own intent upon exploring the hall. 
When the impatient family finally mounted the stairs, they were 
shocked to see a hallful of bright snake with its tail wrapped 
about the top bannister post, its head waving an indignant NO as 
Raymond tried to yank it loose. 

Father Ditmars decided to take a hand. He seized the staff, 
now lying on the floor, and gave the tail a smart rap. The 
astonished boa let go with such prompt force that Raymond was 
catapulted through the door, wrapped in folds of writhing reptile. 
The family stood aghast as he intrepidly staggered out of this 
heavy tangle and ‘guided the boa to its cage. 

One day Kate Swan, the star feature writer of the New York 
Journal, called to interview young Ditmars. She had received a 





tip at the Museum that he had a houseful of snakes. She found 
him, as Mother Ditmars ushered her upstairs, wrapped in the 
coils of the giant boa, swabbing its mouth which had become sore 
on the long journey. 

Raymond talked for two hours about his hobby. The writer 
asked many questions, observed details with interest, was thrilled 
to have the pets put through their paces of varied rattles and 
loop-the-loops, and produced so dramatic an article that Ditmars 
was soon on his way to fame. The write-up was a 2-page spread 
under the caption of MASTER OF SNAKES and the illustrator 
gave Miss Swan’s graphic story thrills galore. It brought all sorts 
of odd visitors to the Ditmars’ home and a request from a certain 
Madame Olga, a noted snake charmer, for help for her sick boa;’ 
it brought hundreds of letters some of which were the beginning 
of contacts that helped to lay the foundation of his scientific 
career in herpetology. 

Of course he went to South America where he spent many ex- 
citing hours exploring the jungles. He visited the experimental 
snake farms at Sao Paulo where antevenin is produced to counter- 
act snake bites so frequently the cause of death on the rubber 
and coffee plantations. One of the most memorable adventures of 
his life came through a special gift presented to him by Dr. 
Vital Brazil of the serum institute. This was a gorgeous yellow- 
ringed crimson serpent, a most unusual specimen, which was his. 
hotel companion in Rio’s most artistocratic hotel and for which 
he risked his liberty one night gold-fish hunting to save this 
creature’s life. 

His most exciting experience involved a king cobra, the largest 
of the world’s poisonous snakes. Dr. W. M. Mann, who was Di- 
rector of the National Zoo at Washington, D. C., wanted a cobra 
for the new quarter-of-a-millon dollar reptile house and Ditmars 
was to have charge of the purchase of a shipment from Singapore 
and see that the king arrived in time for the grand opening. This 
was scheduled for fall and Ditmars was to give an address with 
some cobra slides upon this occasion, 

The cobras arrived at New York on time but the building was 
not ready until winter. The problem of how to transport one of 
these tropical kings in our freezing weather gave Ditmars con- 


(Continued on Page 27) 














King Cobra. 
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Don’t wait until the last moment to purchase new or replace old trapping equipment. 


HINTS FOR TRAPPERS 


By HAROLD PLASTERER 


Line drawing by J. B. Abbott—Photos by W. L. R. Drake 


URING the past few years there has 

been a steady increase in the red fox 
population not only in Pennsylvania but also 
in many other states in the north and north- 
eastern part of the country. Undoubtedly, 
this increase is partly due to the prevailing 
low value of red fox pelts and the absence 
of many trappers who are in the Armed 
Forces or employed in essential war in- 
dustries. The result has been an influx of 
red foxes into agricultural areas, where fox 
trappers have not been operating, and are 
doing damage to small game and poultry. 
Along with this increase in population there 
has been a growing sentiment for a bounty 
on the red fox as a control] measure. The 
Commission at its meeting on May 2, 1945, 
adopted a resolution establishing a bounty 


of $4.00 for all red foxes killed in a wild 
state from July 16, 1945 to July 15, 1946, in 
all counties with the exception of Chester 
and Delaware where a special Act of the 
General Assembly restricts the killing of 
foxes to the protection of personal property. 

Some of our neighboring states seem to 
feel that the payment of bounties for the 
killing of predators is just so much money 
down the rain spout. This could be the 
case if the bounty does not furnish an in- 
centive for the hunters and trappers to in- 
crease their efforts as well as induce more 
persons to hunt and trap foxes. The pur- 
pose of a bounty is only to control or re- 
duce rather than to exterminate any species, 
but if the annual take of foxes for bounty 
is not a large percentage of the total popu- 
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Digging place for trap. 


Trap ready to be covered. 


lation than is normally taken when there 
is no bounty paid, then we must consider that 
the money spent on bounty has been a 
waste of the sportsmen’s dollar. 

To merely offer a reward for the killing 
of a member of any species of wildlife and 
then sit back and wait for some other per- 
son to do the work is somewhat like a 
farmer who, during the hardest time, offers a 
given price to any of his neighbors to harvest 
a field of grain for him and then goes on an 
extended vacation, fully convinced that 
someone would accept his offer. The usual 
result of an offer of this kind is that each 
neighbor leaves it up to the other to do 
the work, and the field of grain goes to 
waste. Specific arrangement must be made 
with one individual or another or he must 
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remain at home and see to it that the work 
is done. 

Under a bounty system we cannot ar- 
range to have certain individuals control 
the predators, but we can plan a campaign 
well in advance of the hunting and trapping 
season and it is in this work that the 
sportsmen’s organizations can be of great 
assistance to the Game Commission and the 
district game protectors. We have in mind 
the actual participation of members of the 
organization either by huhting or trapping 
or through organized drives such as were 
held by a number of clubs during the past 
two seasons. Cooperation with the fox hunt- 
ers and trappers with reports to them of 
the abundance of foxes in localities where 
there is no hunting or trapping being done 
encourages and helps them to extend their 
efforts into areas where predator control 
will do the most good. If there is no one 
available to send into neglected areas, it 
will be necessary to locate an interested local 
person who can and will take care of the 
situation. This may mean giving him 
trapping instructions. All of the salaried 
game protectors have received these instruc- 
tions and almost all of them have had ex- 
perience in trapping foxes; therefore, they 
are qualified to teach others proper trapping 
methods. Help the trappers to break up 
the abominable practice of stealing furs and 
traps by reporting to your game protector 
all cases of this kind that come to your at- 
tention; and where possible assist the officer 
in prosecuting the guilty party. 

It is true that a fox trapper will occasionaly 
catch a hunting dog in one of his traps, but 


e no trapper will do so intentionally, for every 
na time a dog is caught it means the ruination 


of a set that he has spent considerable time 
preparing. The hunter whose dog is caught 
ng should not be too critical, for after all the 
trapper is working for his benefit. A closer 


- relationship between sportsman and trapper 
ya should help to bring about a better under- 
ex standing, 

est Trappers should immediately take an in- 
a ventory of their trapping equipment and de- 


tal termine if their present supply will be ade- 
ch quate to last them during the coming season. 
4 This is especially advisable when new traps 
re will be needed. Last year during the trap- 
de ping season the Game Commission received 
i numerous letters from trappers seeking in- 
formation as to where they could purchase 





Staking down trap. 
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new traps. With the supply of steel for 
traps limited by federal regulations and the 
distribution of the traps manufactured con- 
trolléd by priority rated orders, it was not 
possible for the employes of the Commission 
to be of any assistance to these men. 


The trap companies will place on the 
market all the traps they can make from the 
material they buy, but there is some doubt 
if they will be able to fill all priority rated 
orders that they now have on file. Most 
assuredly there will not be a sufficient supply 
to enable the local dealers to have them 
in stock at all times. A large percentage 
of the new traps will go from the manufac- 
turer to either large trappers’ supply houses 
tc be sold direct to the trappers or to whole- 
sale hardware companies and then be dis- 
tributed to local hardware merchants. Trap- 
pers and prospective trappers who are in 
need of new traps should not waste any 
time in placing their orders even though 
they will not have need for the merchandise 


until the beginning of the trapping season. 


The care and preparation of the traps so 
that they will be void of all human odors 
has been fully explained in many publica- 
tions; however, for the readers of this ar- 
ticle we will briefly repeat what is common 
knowledge to most trappers. If the traps 
are new and still retain the factory grease, 
they should first be boiled in water that con- 
tains a small amount of lye—wood ashes 
will suffice for the lye. The grease will 
come to the top of the water and should be 
poured off before the traps are removed 
from the kettle or container in which they 
are boiled. Then expose the traps to the 
weather until they have taken on a thin 
coat of rust. The next step is to boil the 
traps in a solution made by boiling butter- 
nut bark, soft maple bark, black walnut 
hulls, sumac bobs or willow tops in water. 
This treatment gives the traps a deep blue 
color and helps to arrest further rusting. 
Trap stakes and other trapping equipment 
should be treated in this solution so that 
they will be free of all human odors. 

The types of sets most used by trappers 
are, with a little practice, quite easy to make. 
The buried bait or dirt-hole set is made 
along paths, roads, or open spots in the woods 
and when completed resembles a place where 
some animal has been digging for a mouse or 
has buried some piece of food. The bait of 
tainted meat is placed in the bottom of the 
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hole and covered. The trap is set and con- 
cealed in front of the hole at the place where 
the front feet of the fox are most likely to 
be when it tries to secure the bait. 


The smelling post set is even more simple 
to make. Locate a place along a path or 
woods road where foxes stop to leave their 
urine. If you cannot find such a place one 
can be made at a small stump or by planting 
a small evergreen bush and pouring a small 
amount of fox urine on it. The next fox that 
comes that way will use it and can be readily 
caught by setting and concealing a trap in 


“front of the post. 


The water set is another good set to use, 
and when made in warm springs will re- 
main workable long after the freezing of the 
soil makes dirt sets impracticable. The trap 
with the exception of the pan should be set 
under water close to dry shore that is nearly 
level with the water. The jaws, spring, and 
chain of the trap are covered with rotten 
leaves and dirt taken from the bottom of 
the spring, while the trap pan which extends 
above the water is covered with moss. A 
moss covered stone on which to place the 
bait is then placed a few inches beyond the 
trap so the fox cannot reach it from the 
bank but will use the trap pan as a stepping 
stone, 


Two other types of sets commonly used 
are the mound set and the chaff-bed set. 
With all of these sets the trappers will use 
both scent and bait. The purpose of the 
scent is to attract the fox to the aet and the 
bait will hold there until he steps in the trap 
or encourage him to return to the same lo- 
cation at a later time. 

Trapping instructions serve only to show 
or tell the student how sets should be made, 
but it takes actual experience and practice 
to become a successful trapper. Amateur 
trappers should spend considerable time 
studying the habits and travel routes of the 
animals they plan to trap. Much knowledge 
can be acquired by preparing sets without 
traps well in advance of the season. Bait 
these sets and then observe what happens. 
Prior preparations will save a lot of time 
during the trapping seasons, In placing the 
traps try to do so in such a manner that you 
will not leave any human odor about the set. 
This precaution is not always necessary but 
is advisable if you hope to catch any fox 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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The Duck Hawk is too rare to be a serious menace to waterfowl, but they do prey constantly upon the slower flying ducks whenever they find them. 


NATURE'S DIVE BOMBERS 


eae that in the following paragraphs 
my article may stir up quite a bit of con- 
troversy in certain quarters, but before I go 
any further I want to emphasize the fact 
that I do not have a bone to pick with any 
type of sportsmen; I merely want to set down 
in black and white for the record my obser- 
vations on the much maligned Hawk and 
Owl. While I do not hold a college degree 
on biology I have followed wilderness trails 
in some twenty-five States, Mexico and 
Canada. Having noted the actions of the 
so called predators during the four seasons, 
and gathered bits of evidence from many 
sources, I say it is idiotic to blame hawks 
or owls for game scarcities. Of course that 
is just one man’s opinion, but be that as it 
may here are my views and findings: 
Back in the dim, dead past of centuries 
gone, one can picture primeval America 
before Man, the great destroyer, appeared on 
the scene. Vast forests, crystal streams 
teeming with game fish, pure sapphire-blue 
lakes, open prairies populated with un- 
counted millions of deer, bison, elk, bears, 
antelopes and myriads of small game birds 
such as quail, grouse, woodcock and the 
fabulous passenger pigeon. Mountains har- 
bored various species of wildlife. All this 
could still be with us if man had not tried to 
change the face of an unchanging nature. 
There were present also in those primeval 
days in uncounted millions predators among 
which were hawks, owls, coyotes, foxes, 
wolves, crows, magpies and other lesser so- 
called destroyers of game. Mark this well, 
fellow sportsman, there were no hunters 


By Sherman Lee Pruitt 


Illustrations by Jacob Bates Abbott 


then, armed with scatterguns, repeating 
rifles et al. The primitive savage was abroad 
with his crude bow and arrow or spear. He 
took only what game was needed at the 
moment to sustain life in those raw, wild 
days. Can anyone who possesses one grain 
of common sense say that predators are re- 
sponsible for the millions of acres of barren, 
eroded, wastes where not even a mole could 
now exist? I think not. Yet there are men 
who blame the lack of game on hawks or 
owls—silly and childish theory. 

Let me cite an example: A sportsman far- 
mer friend of mine owns a hunting preserve 
of 1,000 acres. It is situated in the rolling 
hills of York County, Pennsylvania. My friend 
has, through hard work and commonsense 
methods planted thickets of honeysuckle, 
scrub oak, virginia creeper, dwarf pine and 
other shrubs. There are also food plots of 
Lespedeza, kaffir corn, millet, buckwheat, 
etc., planted every season for the benefit of 
quail, pheasants, rabbits, songbirds and other 
wildlife. There is small game in abundance 
living on my friend’s acres simply because 
he has created a natural home for his 
feathered and furred boarders. And remem- 
ber this, my fellow nimrods, my friend will 
not shoot any species of hawk or owl nor 
will any guest if he or she wishes to remain 
a welcome visitor. 

On clear, sunny days one can observe a 
score of hawks gliding in the air currents 
above my friend’s place. The occasional 
quail or small bird that is taken is more than 
made up by the hawk’s habit of preying on 
field mice, rats, small snakes, grasshoppers 


and other vermin. If only for their esthetic 
value owls and hawks should be protected 
at all times. 

Owls play an important role in nature's 
scheme. Mice and field rats make up about 
eighty percent of the average owl’s menu. 
Also included in the owl’s diet are snakes 
and to some extent moles and weasels. The 
smaller species of owl prey almost wholly on 
mice, young field rats and other small non- 
game creatures. In the far west owls sub- 
sist in some areas on ground squirrels, 
gophers, prairie dogs and young rabbits, 

The great horned owl is painted a black 
hue indeed by those outdoorsmen who have 
come upon bloody remains of a grouse or rab- 
bit while patrolling the winter woods, but be 
that as it may this powerful feathered ghost 
also destroys countless numbers of rats, 
weasels and other vermin. Incidentally, the 
great horned owl is not plentiful in most 
areas, and can never increase enough t 
harm grouse or rabbits seriously. 

The Game Commission of Pennsylvania 
has through painstaking research and just 
plain hard work brought deer, bears, beavers, 
rabbits, pheasants, grouse and lesser game 
back to the Commonwealth’s & and fields 
in unbelievable numbers. ile the Com- 
mission advocates thinning out of predators 
in areas where they are concentrated in 
great numbers, it emphatically believes in 
hawks, owls, foxes, et al as part of nature’s 
scheme. When foxes, horned gwls or crows 
become too numerous they are thinned out, 
not exterminated. 

The writer resides close by a large tract 
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of land (2,000 acres) that lies just outside 
the limits of a big city. The area is a game 
refuge and contains thick cover of every 
type. There are quail, pheasants, woodcocks, 
cottontail rabbits, gray squirrels, raccoons, 
opossums and countless song and insectivor- 
ous birds within the big refuge’s borders. 
The area is a nature lover’s paradise. I have 
observed hawks and owls closely during 
periods when snow covered the ground and 
cover was thin. I have known only two 
instances in twenty years where quail were 
slain by hawks. During periods of severe 
zero weather many predators migrate south- 
ward. It is then that great concentrations 
of predatory birds may prey on game birds. 
Hunger drives the marauders to kill game 
when they would otherwise take non-game 
birds or animals. 


Hawks and owls render a great service in 
sme areas where the starling and English 
sparrow have become pests by destroying 
these noisy, raucous birds. Certainly in some 
states the common starling has become a 
problem due to the birds tremendous in- 
crease and its habit of driving away more 
desirable birds. The slow flying starling is 
easy prey for the swift hawk and velvet- 
winged owl. 


Common varieties of hawks found in the 
United States are the sparrow, Coopers, 
red-shouldered, sharp-shinned and marsh 
hawks. The duck hawk or falcon is rare 
and this feathered meteor should be pro- 
tected at all times. It is just not possible 
that the kingly falcon can ever be a real 
menace to game birds. The flight of this 
feathered rocket is sheer poetry and orni- 
thologists place it among the swiftest of ail 
birds. 


The little sparrow hawk is, contrary to 
popular belief, mainly an insect killer and 
mouser; when it does go for birds it usually 
takes the common sparrow. 


The Cooper’s hawk is a chicken thief but 
this large bird also takes rats, mice and 
snakes, 

The marsh hawk frequents marshes and 
swamps and is a slow flyer. It is not plenti- 
ful enough to harm birdlife. It takes rats, 
mice, birds and some ducks. Where snakes 
abound in marshy areas this hawk kills 
countless numbers of the reptiles. 

The sharp-shin feeds on some small game, 
particularly quail and woodcocks, but this 
feathered marauder also destroys snakes, 
field mice, weasels, gophers et al. This 
beautiful bird of prey is, like most of the 
other hawks, just not plentiful enough to 
cause undue alarm in game circles. 

There are a thousand factors to take into 
consideration when one studies hawks or 
owls. In a state like South Dakota, for in- 
stance, hawks will prey on pheasants simply 
because the ringnecks are there by the mil- 
lion. Where starlings and common sparrows 
are numerous hawks will make these noisy 
birds their main bill of fare. 

If there is plenty of good cover available 
the sportsman need have no fear for his 
beloved grouse and quail for these two birds 
are past masters at the art of skulking and 
hawk dodging. The improvement of hunting 
can only be achieved through cover im- 
provement and the planting of food plots. 
This we must do if we desire better shooting. 
It is sheer idiocy to blame hawks or owls 
for game scarcity. 
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Some Birds Of Prey Are Not As Black 
As They Are Painted 


I once visited a friend in Washington, D. 
C. He resided on one of the busiest thor- 
oughfares in the Capitol city. A family of 
sparrow hawks nested in his yard in a 
hollow-tree and several times I noted the 
male bird perched on a limb near the nest, 
perfectly oblivious to the stream of motor 
traffic that poured by the front door. 

In fact hawks will live and raise families 
in any section of the country as long as food 
and nesting sites are available. They are 
among our most interesting birds. 

One of the most memorable experience 
the writer has ever had in over twenty-five 
years of following outdoor trails occurred up 
in the Pennsylvania Poconos near Hawley. 

With a friend one bright May morning 
I suddenly discovered a _ red-shouldered 
hawk’s nest in an old, half dead pin-oak. 
It was constructed of twigs, bark and was 
almost as large as an osprey’s nest. We 
decided to climb the tree and view the 
nest. I started up the old tree and was 
almost to the nest when suddenly a feathered 
fury struck my bare head. It was the male 
hawk. A few moments later the female 
appeared on the scene, and my friend and 
I quickly decided that discretion was the 
better part of valor and we repaired to terra 
firma. For over an hour we watched the 
royal pair circle the tree then we departed 
to disturb no more the eyrie of the feathered 
controlled if shooting in America is to 
bombs. Obviously there were several young 
birds in the nest. 


I once heard a yarn anent hawks that 
goes thus: Four “Sportsmen” were out 
gunning on a friend’s farm. It was getting 
on to dusk and they were returning to the 
farmhouse laden with their game. Between 
them they had killed twenty quail, ten 
pheasants, eight rabbits and several ducks. 
One of the quartet had slain a cow by mis- 
take, and another misguided nimrod had 
started a brush fire with a carelessly tossed 
cigaret butt. As they topped the last hill 
overlooking the farmhouse a small hawk 
flew up out of a thicket. One of the 
“heroes” yelled: “Kill that filthy hawk, he’ll 
ruin our sport.” There came a sharp blast 
of nitro and the poor hawk fell dead. You 
can fill in the rest yourself. 

The greatest destroyers of game we have 
to contend with are not hawks or owls, but 


’ the ever present menace of brush and forest 


fires. Fires kill more game than an army 
of hunters. Even if game is not destroyed 
by fire the habitat is wiped out and that 
means less game reservoirs for the state’s 
hunters. 

Hunting house cats and wild homeless dogs 
account for millions of quail, pheasants, rab- 
bits and some deer. Stray, field hunting 
house cats are perhaps the greatest single 
menace to small game today—they must be 
controlled if shooting in America is to 
survive. Crows have increased by millions 
over the continent and must be checked 
or quail, grouse and ducks will suffer ter- 

(Continued on Page 27) 





The Barred Owl helps greatly to control mice, rats and other small rodents. 
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LONG-TERM PLANNING 


Editor's Note—In last month’s editorial we mentioned briefly the Commission’s Long-Term Planning Program and how it will fune- 
tion. Beginning this issue we are publishing the objectives of that program as they apply to each major operation. All of them have been 
based upon suggestions submitted to the Commission by its employes and others interested. The first of these analyses, dealing with the 


Land Management Program, follows. 


STATE GAME LAND MANAGEMENT RECOMMENDATIONS 


(Based Upon Suggestions Submitted to Commission By Its Employes and Others Interested, and Revised on August 22, 1944) 


GENERAL POLICY 


The Commission's general policy on land management was developed 
without following any predetermined course or a uniform pattern. Until 
recent years this program consisted primarily of protection against forest 
fires, maintenance Of boundary lines, refuges and hunting grounds, and 
the control of predators. Lands were purchased but no detailed plans 
made for their utilization and development. The Commission proceeded 
on the general theory that lands acquired in forest regions should be 
maintained on much the same basis as State Forests, and that as timber 
crops became available for harvesting selective cutting programs would 
automatically bring about needed improvements in wildlife habitats. 

More recently it was found desirable to purchase sub-marginal farms, 
interspersed with wooded sreas, so that certain game species which thrive 
only in agricultural regions might be increased and better hunting op- 
portunities assured near heavily populated centers. Unfortunately, most 
of these purchases are comparatively small and do not accommodate 


large numbers of hunters, regardless of the management practices that 
may be applied. Considerable portions of such lands must be tilled regu- 
larly to maintain their productiveness for farm-game species, also to 
prevent reversion to forest growth. 

As the need for developing State Game Lands to assure maximum 
annual game crops became apparent, various management techniques 
have been tried on an experimental basis. The Commission's entire lands 
program has now reached a stage where new long-term practices must 
be applied, based on sound manageria) planning. The Commission should 
decide, as a future fixed policy, to manage its State Game Lands pri- 
marily to produce game crops rather than commercial timber products, 
and to develop a progressive long-term management program along the 
lines suggested at the conference of March 8, 1944. (After the Commis- 
sion considers the suggestions below estimates of funds and additional 
personnel can be prepared). 








Current Practices 


Immediate Changes Recommended 


Future Program Recommendations 





A. BASIC INFORMATION AND 
PLANNING 
1. Survey of Soils, Cover, 
Food, Waters, Topog- 
raphy, and Wildlife Pop- 
ulations 


General surveys only made prior to 
purchases. Program of cover mapping 
started recently to obtain preliminary 
information, and to record major 
items of work performed to date. 





Initiate complete surveys on all State 
Game Lands, 
tion of maps, etc., as needed for fu- 
ture planning. Personnel limited at 
present. 


As rapidly as trained help becomes 
available, complete fundamental sur- 
veys and maps for all State Game 
Lands. In the future make such 
studies before lands are recommended 
for purchase, except in the case of 
interior holdings and tracts needed to 
straighten boundaries. 

Note: Some members of the staff ques- 
tion the wisdom of such complete 
surveys, except in the case of sub- 
marginal land purchases. 


including the prepara- 


ie | 





2. Plans for Long-Term Us¢/ purchases up to a decade ago were 
made primarily for deer, but no spe- 
cific long-term detailed plans were 
devised for the use or development of 
any lands before or after they were 
acquired. Little consideration was 
given to the particular species for 
which the lands should be developed 
and maintained. 


A long-term plan of development and 
use should be worked out for each/| In 
tract as help becomes 
such plans it should be decided which 
species of game shall 
mary consideration 
ment programs may be devised ac- 


Complete plans in previous column 
the future, develop a_ tentative 
management plan of any tract which 
is recommended for purchase, except 
in the case of interior holdings and 
purchases to adjust boundaries, 


available. In 


be given opri- 
so that manage- 





3. Research (To be executed 
by a Research and Plan- 
ning Division) 


No conclusive research work on game/| A 
land management practices or the de- 
velopment of proper environments has 
been done. One Federal-Aid Project 
partially completed, and a _ fertiliza- 
tion study recently initiated at State 
College. 








mental information to determine what 
feasible 
accomplish the desired results. 





cordingly. 
comprehensive research program|Much larger Federal-Aid appropria- 
should be developed to obtain funda-/| tions are anticipated after the 


war, which will enable the Commlis- 
sion to expand its land management 
research studies and continue them 
over a sufficient period to obtain con- 
clusive results. Such research work 
is a vital part of sound management 
and should be maintained’ even 
though the entire cost must be paid 
from State Game Funds. 

Information badly needed on plant 
successions and food producing value 
of various trees, shrubs and plants for 
wildlife improvement; also how best 
to increase those which are most de- 
Sirable and to improve their annual 
fruit crops. 


Management practices will 








B. MANAGEMENT 

The first requisite of a management program for each tract of State 
Game Lands ts a plan of development as determined from factual sur- 
veys, and dependent upon the particular purposes for which they are to 
be used. With such a plan the steps necessary for the protection, de- 


velopment, and administration thereof can then be executed in their 
proper order All the items suggested below will not necessarily app!v 
to ew but are recommended as general Outlines to be followed 
as n ; 








1. Development 
(a) Fire Protection and 
Boundary Lines 


From the beginning the Commission’s 
system of Fire Protection and Bound- 
iy Lines has been outstanding. 
Boundary lines in most instances have 
deen used as fire trails and brushed 
.ccordingly. Sometimes such lines 
parallel nearby roads and other tral!s 
which provide adequate protection, 
and opening the former was there- 
fore not just 








Due to labor shortages brushing out 
boundary lines has been discontinued. 
except where they are 
fire protection. 
are 
painted and tagged perlodically, 
kept 
limited brushing as may be necessary 
to expedite travel afoot. 


Paint and tag but refrain from brush- 
ing Out boundary lines, except as in- 
dicated in previous column, unless 
they are to be used as fire trails. 
Where growth is too sparse to mark 
boundaries well, a cut trail with sult- 
able markers at regular intervals is 
essential. 

Note: (1) Several employes strongly 
feel that unless all boundary lines are 
brushed out regularly their identity 
will be lost and resurveying will be- 
come necessary periodically 

Note: (2) A number of employes have 
suggested that the Commission's 
standard boundary line paint be red 
but white was selected because all 
ad landowners use either red or 
yellow. 


important for 
Unless boundary lines 
they should only be 
and 
such 


so used 


free of windfalls with 
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Current Practices 


Immediate Changes Recommended 


Future Program Recommendations 
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(b) Timber Management 
and Cut 
(c) Erosion Control and 
Soil Fertility 





(d) Food Plots and Share 
Cropping 


Extensive cuttings have been made 
and lumbering agreements negotiated 
wherever feasible, but this work was 
not done on any predetermined sched- 
ule or plan. 





Nothing done except to increase fer- 
tility of lands planted as food plots. 
Erosion control work practically neg- 
ligible. 





Food plots have been extensively de- 
veloped; share cropping has been util- 
ized where possible. Farming large 
areas of agricultural land by Com- 
mission employes to gow grain for 
winter feeding throughout the Divi- 
sions has been discouraged. Fields 
untilled rapidly revert to brush and 
forests, and soon lose their value for 
farm-game species, 





(e) Seedlings 


e annual 
ave been 


Under present program 1 
seedling planting programs 


conducted, mostly with trees obtained. 


from the State Forest Nurseries. Most 
of the latter have been used to im- 
prove the game cover, but generally 
the same species and planting 
methods were used as those adopted 
by foresters to provide future timber 
crops. Food-bearing shrubs and trees, 
grapevine cuttings, etc., have been 
planted or transferred in large quan- 
tities. Much of this planting has been 
done without predetermined sched- 
ules, and the results in the main have 
been unsatisfactory. 





(f) Refuges 


Originally, refuges 2,000 to 3,000 acres 
each were established on State Forests 
and State Game Lands, primarily for 
deer Later, numerous smaller refuges 
were created and some of the large 
ones reduced in size. Where public 
lands were not avaltlable, Auxiliary 
Refuges were established on privately- 
owned lands leased for that purpose. 





(g) Impounded Waters 
and Stream Improvement 





In only a few instances has the Com- 
mission undertaken any water im- 
poundments. These were done with 
relief labor. The Commission has 
undertaken no stream improvement, 
but permission was granted various 
public agencies to do such work with 
relief labor. Much of it was of ques- 
tionable value. 





For the duration about all that can 
be done is to dispose of merchantable 
timber and conduct a limited amount 
of improvement cuttings. 

Note: It is suggested that timber con- 
tracts be made fiexible enough to en- 
courage the removal of any products 
within prescribed diameter limits 
which the operator can market. 
Cognizance has been taken of this 
and steps initiated to include it in 
new timber contracts. 


Develon a definite schedule for each 
block of land, after subdividing it 
into units of suitable size, so that 
the timber may be removed and im- 
provement cuttings made in accord- 
ance with a fixed rotation schedule or 
plan. Expand release cuttings to in- 
crease production of grapes and other 
food-producing plants. Also provide 
forest openings, food plots, etc. 

Note: One Division Supervisor has 
submitted a recommendation that the 
Commission immediately launch a 
series of controlled burning operations 
to increase food and cover for wild-, 
life, principally deer. Research studies 
and experimental work on this sub- 
ject interrupted by the war. When 
passing upon the State Game Land 
Management Program the Commission 
may desire to discuss this matter 
further. 





As rapidly as fundamental informa- 
tion becomes available, develop prac- 
tical erosion control and soil fertility 
programs ‘wherever needed. Apply 
known soil erosion control measures 
in connection with all food plot and 
share cropping programs, especially 
contour farming. 


Continue procedure recommended in 
previous column and expand such un- 
dertakings as far as basic surveys de- 
termine the needs. 





Use of the Pennsylvania Food Plot 
Mixture has been reduced to a mini- 
mum, and grains which thrive in each 
locality utilized instead. Studies of 
available grasses may suggest better 
ways to use some of former cultivated 
plots, and can be tried out immediate- 
ly on a rather extensive scale to sup- 
ply food and cover, and to prevent 
such lands from reverting to forests. 


Continue plan as in the past, but 
change procedures and expand the 
share cropping program on al) tillable 
lands as necessary to maintain proper 
small game habitats, and soi] fertility. 
Develop numerous new foods and 
grass plots as justified by detailed 
surveys. 





Extensive plantings should be discon- 
tinued, at least for the duration, the 
only exception being such transfer 
work as regular employes can handle 
in conjunction with other duties. 
Arrangements with Clearfield Nursery 
to grow specia] food-bearing stock re- 
cently cancelled, and purchase of 
seedlings from commercial nurseries 
approved. This will make it possible 
to obtain a wider selection of desired 
stock at lower cost. 


Investigations may indicate that in 
many areas the desirable food-bearing 
shrubs and plants will volunteer if 
proper forest openings are made, 
either through release cuttings or 
lumbering operations. Future nursery 
stock distribution to be based upon 
actual needs on each tract of land, 
and in accordance with a predeter- 
mined program. 

Plant principally food-bearing and 
dense cover species rather than the 
conifers commonly used for commer- 
cial timber crops. Obtainable by 
transfer or from reliable commercial 
growers. 





Due to changed conditions, many of 
the remaining original game refuges 
have outliv their usefulness and 
should be abandoned, materially re- 
duced in size, or shifted to more suit- 
able territory nearby. Under present 
conditions, maintenance of refuges 
containing 2,000 or more acres is not 
justified except where needed to pro- 
tect bears. In recent years progress 
has been made in directions above in- 
dicated but the entire refuge program 
should be re-studied and re-vamped 
as rapidly as manpower becomes 
available. 


Since refuges as a game management 
medium in forest country have served 
their major usefulness insofar as deer 
are concerned, none should be estab- 
lished in such localities in the future 
except where they will benefit small 
game. Complete recommendations in 
previous column, and intensify cover 
and food improvement work within all 
refuges. 

The Auxillary Refuge Program on 
private lands, other than on FParm- 
Game Projects, should be discontinued 
aS current agreements expire, unless 
they are actually serving a useful 
public purpose. Where it is essential 
to the Commission's program to con- 
tinue protected areas now classed as 
Auxiliary Refuges many of them 
should be changed to State Game 
Propagation Areas, provided the an- 
nual prospective production of game 
for distribution purposes will justify. 





Necessary engineering and ecological 
studies should be made to determine 
where water impoundments are feas- 
tble on State Game Lands to benefit 
waterfowl and _  fur-bearers. These 
studies essential to development of 
future program. 

No stream improvement work should 
be permitted on State Game Lands 
(other than those we initiate to bene- 
fit waterfowl and fur-bearers), unless 
the Fish Commission, under proper 
cooperative agreements, sponsors and 
supervises the work. 





Water impoundments which studies 
indicate will definitely benefit wild- 
life, especially waterfowl and fur- 
bearers, should be made an important 
phase of the Commission's future pro- 
gram. Many of them may probably 
be so designed that they will also aid 
in the flood control and fisheries pro- 
grams. 

Stream improvement work only as 
indicated in the previous column. 
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(h) Roads 


; 2. Maintenance 


3. Annual Inventory 
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To date, roads and fire trails on State 
Game Lands have been constructed 
primarily to facilitate administration 
and forest fire protection. 

Roads through forest areas provide 
openings the edges of which supply 
food, and they are used extensively 
as dusting places by grouse and other 
game and can be maintained more 
easily to serve these purposes than 
detached scattered openings through- 





out the forest. 


The current maintenance practices 
should largely be continued, except 
those recommended for discontinuance 
under Development above. 

An important phase of maintenance 
work which had been more or less 
mamely, the control of 
predators, was re-established during 
the past winter. 

Remote land management headquar- 
ters have been abandoned and 0! Ts 
located better to manage their respec- 
tive groups. 


An annual inventory is made of all 
property (buildings, equipment, etc.) 
and statistical records of accomplish- 
ments have been maintained. Within 
the past two years a uniform system 
of recording management work was 
devised and permanent improvements 








Basic surveys will indicate the number 
and location of roads and fire trails 
needed for the purposes indicated in 
the previous column. Roads and trails 
are also needed for the removal of 
forest products. 

On larger tracts (such as No. 57, Wy- 
oming Co., 44 and 54, Elk and Jeffer- 
son Cos., and 127, Monroe Co.—Bradys 
Lake) roads into the heart of the 
area should be opened for the con- 
venience of the hunting public. Trails 
leading from such main trunk roads 
should be established for the use of 
the hunters to make interior portions 
of the lands accessible. 





No immediate changes needed other 
than as above indicated. Much main- 
tenance work, especially on roads and 


trails, has accumulated and awaits 
availability of labor, supplies and 
equipment. 


Continue special emphasis on control 
of predators stressing the economic 
and recreational values in order to 
obtain the assistance of the general 
public. Provide additional assistance 
for predator control in accordance 
with current plans. 





None recommended until complete 
physical information, as above indi- 
cated in Item “A”, becomes available. 
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‘Future Program Recommendations — 





Complete recommendations in previous 
column, all to be based on careful 
studies as to needs in each case. Con- 
tinue to keep all roads, other than 
those designated as trunk roads on 
the larger tracts, closed to the public. 
As part of the future land manage- 
ment program, an extensive system of 
foot trails, adequately marked, is 
needed not only for fire protection 
but also to make all portions of the 
lands usable and assure a better dis- 
tribution of hunting populations. 
(Many remote sections on State Game 
Lands contribute to our “deer head- 
aches’ because they are not hunted 
due to their inaccessibility to the 
average sportsman). 





Develop complete game lands rehabili- 
tation program to be executed when 
manpower, supplies and equipment 
become available. 

Sub-divide land management units 
and add such additional number of 
protectors as necessary to equalize the 
volume of work and enable each of 
them to intensify development activi- 


ties. 
Abandon additional remote land 
management headquarters wherever 


officers are not advantageously located 
and dispose of buildings, in accordance 
with Commission policy. 


Since in the future all management 
work is to be based on preliminary 
surveys and planning, annual in- 
ventories of accomplishments must be 
made in order that the progress of 
each management activity may be 
shown in chronological sequence. This 








GENERAL POLICY 


The Cooperative Farm-Game Program was launched in 1936 in an effort 
the benefits of the refuge and public hunting grounds system, 
as developed in the forest country, nearer the larger centers of popula- 
tion where sizeable blocks of lands cannot be purchased at economically 
The program was initiated primarily to provide good 
public hunting grounds in sections where the lands have mostly been 
ed, and where farm-game species 
Mutually satisfactory agreements are negotiated with the landowners 
in return for which they receive protection 


This program is now applicable to 27 counties, 14 in southeastern 


to br 


feasible prices. 


for the hunting rights, 
to their property. 


and lumbering operations were re- will be invaluable both as a record 
corded on maps of the _ respective | of work done and an aid to further 
State Game lands. planning. 

GAME LAND MANAGEMENT 


Cooperative Farm-Game Project Recommendations 


thrive—on the farms. 


Note: (1) Various employes have recommended that in securing 


accepted, instead of requiring both husband and wife to sign as has been the practice. 
Note: (2) In the past cooperators have been permitted to raise pheasants to six weeks only. 


Pennsylvania, and 13 in western 


safety zones. 
ing, on a total of 150,000 acres. 


Pennsylvania. While to date it has 


been maintained largely on an experimental basis, it has definitely proven 
its worth and expansion along sound lines is justified. 

In the beginning the minimum initial acreage in any project was 300 
acres. This minimum has been increased to 2,000 acres, with a permis- 
sible maximum of 10,000 or more acres. 
dicated that projects of 5,000 to 10,000 acres can be administered more 
economically per acre than smaller ones. 

Not to exceed one-third of any project may be used for refuge and 
At present one acre is closed to every four open to hunt- 


Management experience has in- 


ents for these projects the signature of the husband only should be 


This change is recommended. 
It is recommended that this program be changed 


in the future to require such landowners to hold the birds until they are ten weeks of age before releasing, and increase the rate of compensation 











Immediate Changes Recommended 





little effort has been made to increase 


accordingly. 
Poets: Current Practices 
z Refuges averaging 8 acres each are| Each project is stocked annually but 
COOPERATIVE FARM-GAME | established as conditions warrant, 
PROJECTS mostly where they will not interfere 


with farm activities, and safety zones 


1. Management and Develop-| are posted around farm buildings an- 


ment 





nually and removed at close of the 


|; Season. 


Establishment of refuges, and posting 
of safety zones and special protection 
signs, handled by our own Officers and 
employed labor. 

Food plots have been planted in 
refuges where conditions are favor- 
able, and strips of grain purchased 
adjacent thereto as deemed necessary. 
Landowners are compensated for any 
services rendered, and are encouraged 
to raise pheasants on a paid basis. 
No special development programs un- 
dertaken other than above. 





the game carrying capacity by im- 
proving the natural environment in 
cooperation with the landowners. 
Duties of regular District officers have 
not permitted close contact with in- 
dividual landowners, nor has help 
been available for development work. 
As an experiment, an experienced 
Deputy Protector is now temporarily 
employed on a full-time basis to de- 
vote himself to the development and 
expansion of the seven farm-game 
projects in Montgomery County, con- 
taining 15,698.3 acres and comprising 
324 farms. As part of his duties he 
will do a public relations job among 
the cooperators, control predators, and 
oversee the protection of the projects 
during the hunting season. 





Future Program Recommendations 


Provided the experimental results 
justify it, the farm-game program 
can be greatly expanded and developed 
through the employment of capable 
men to specialize in this phase of the 
work, 

Food and cover planting programs, as 
determined by Technicians, should be 
undertaken on each farm wherever 
the land-owner can be persuaded to 
permit it, preferably with his active 
participation. Planting stock should 
be purchased from commercial pro- 
ducers as needed. Cost negligible. 

On the basis of anticipated hunting 
pressure, the Commission will be 
justified in planning an expansion of 
this program to an area comparable 
in size to its present land holdings. 
Ultimately, it may be found desirable 
to maintain twice as much farm-game 
acreage as forest game lands. The 
Commission may desire to extend the 
program to other agricultural counties 
where posting is a problem. 

If properly managed, farm-game proj- 
ects should not only produce a self- 
sustaining game crop but also supply 
a considerable number of rabbits and 
other game for transfer purposes, in 
connection with which the land 
owners can be compensated for their 
services. 
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Current Practices 


Immediate Changes Recommended 


Future Program Recommendations 





2. Protection 





The protection afforded cooperating 
farmers consists chiefly of safety zones 
established around all occupied build- 
ings, special signs appealing for co- 
operation to protect their property, 
and warning shooters to stay out of 
areas where they are working. 
Deputy Game Protectors are employed 
to patrol the various projects during 
the small game season. Due to the 
shortage of manpower it has recently 
== difficult to supply sufficient pro- 
tection. 





Endeavor to provide sufficient Deputy 
help so that all portions of the 
projects can be visited at least once 
daily during the open season. Regu- 
lar officers unable to devote any con- 
siderable amount of time, other than 
supervisory, to these projects during 
the season. 





GENERAL POLICY 


The establishment of State Game Propagation Areas was authorized by 





The same as column 2, plus a reason- 
able amount of pre-season law en- 
forcement work by employed Deputies. 





GAME LAND MANAGEMENT 
State Game Propagation Area Recommendations 


surrounded by public hunting grounds, would not be feasible. 


These 





the 1937 Legislature. The purpose of them is to establish protected areas 
from which rabbits and other game may be trapped and transferred an- 
nually. They are created on private lands where a regular refuge unit, 


areas are not intended to take the place of any part of the regular 
refuge system. This program is still in the experimental stage, and 
little intensive development work of any character has been undertaken. 








Current Practices 


Immediate Changes Recommended 


Future Program Recommendations | 





STATE GAME PROPAGATION 
AREAS 


Propagation areas have been estab- 
lished largely on recommendations 
from field officers. Frequently they 
were not wisely selected, and many of 
them have failed to produce sufficient 
transferred game to warrant the cost 
of their continuance. 

A few unproductive areas have been 
eliminated, and greater care is now 
being taken in the selection of new 


All State Game Propagation Areas 
should be re-studied and those which 
have not been producing stock for 
transfer eliminated. 

Game Technicians should be held re- 
sponsible for passing upon the de- 
sirability of each project before it 
is accepted, and they should devise a 
detailed plan of development for each 


A greatly expanded system of State 
Game Proparation Areas should be 
established which will accomplish the 
desired objectives. They must be 
developed intensively and managed 
wisely. 

Members of the Staff who have studied 
the problem believe portions of exist- 
ing game lands can be used for this 


ones. 








which will assure the desired results.| purpose if set aside as refuges and 


developed properly, but it is doubtful 
whether the Commission could justify 
the purchase of numerous small tracts 
of land to be used solely for rabbit 
propagation and transfer. 

Expansion and better development of 








this program is recommended. 


GAME LAND MANAGEMENT 
Information Concerning Other Projects 


Special Preserves (Archery and Dog Training) 

The Commission under authority of law is maintaining two Archery 
Preserves—one on State Game Lands, the other on the Allegheny Na- 
tional Forest; also under varying use regulations a total of five Special 
Dog Training Preserves—two located on State Game Lands, three on 
publicly-owned lands. The Commission is not limited in the number of 
Dog Training Preserves that may be established. 


Special Wildlife Refuge Projects 

In 1939 the Legislature authorized the establishment of Special Wild- 
life Refuge Projects, sponsored by sportsmen’s organizations, the Com- 
mission furnishing the posters. It was hoped this would furnish a 
vehicle through which sportsmen’s organizations might sponsor the 
development of refuges protected by the State Game Law, surrounded 
by public hunting grounds, with limited assistance from the Commis- 
sion. The program has so far not been a success, largely due to the lack 
of continued interest on the part of sponsoring groups. Unless proper 


interest is evidenced in this program after the war, it is recomm 
that this feature of the Law be repealed. : — 





Pheasant Stampede 


saucers. I’ve seen some strange things in 


(Continued from page 3) 


my days, but friend, this took the auction. 
It warn’t so, but there it was! Old Will- 
oughby was out with a twelve gauge, and 
he yelled: ‘Watch out! The blasted fools 
chased granny into the pig sty already, and 
I’ve killed ten in self-defense! Watch out.’ 

“But poor Willoughby had made a mis- 
take, turning his head from the pheasants. 
He vanished in a cloud of feathers and 
claws, screamin’, while a dozen crazy birds 
watched and danced with glee! He got to 
his feet, and dashed like mad for the barn. 
He made it; I saw to that; then I beat it 


somebody caught on and set a match to the 
corn field!” 

Doc Peavy, Sam Jackson and I,—and the 
dogs,—were silent through all this. What 
was there to say? 

The stranger, too, was speechless. But 
before Samson Nimrod raced on (and I 
assure one and all, he wasn’t finished by a 
long shot), the stranger asked again: “Please, 
where is Willoughby Snitzel’s place? It is 
important—” 

“Ain’t you heared of Willoughby’s famous 
sawed-off shotgun—” 

The stranger moved away. Obviously, he 


could take no more. He was crying enough. 
I could feel for him; long had Nimrod’s 
tales whirred across my nerves like a coarse 
rat-tail file. 

Samson Nimrod, fathoming at long last 
that the stranger was not good for one tale 
more, said: “You go up the street one-half 
mile—right through town. You turn left 
at the first pitch road after you cross the 
railroad tracks. You pass two gravel cross- 
roads and then turn left. You—” And so 
on, until theoretically the stranger had ar- 
rived at Willoughby Snitzel’s front door. 





into the house, a mighty scared man. 
“Friend, that was the start. For the only 
time in history, pheasants hunted hunters. 
Lots of people just bolted their doors and 
shot their limit out’n the bedroom window. 
If they went outside, them drunken birds 
would chase ’em right back to the house!” 


Samson Nimrod sighed. “It sure was a 
mess. Them pheasants went into the gen- 
eral store, into the saloon, into houses— 
everywhere. Every now and then you'd 
see one fly away, bound for old Willoughby’s 
corn field to stoke up again. The cops were 
out, the fire department of Emmaus came 
over, the state cops came in, and finally the 
national guard. It was two days before 





Orphaned fawns. 


The stranger stood five minutes, asking 
questions, verifying, committing to memory. 
Then, still somewhat puzzled, he started out 
on his journey ... 

After he was gone, Doc Peavy asked: 
“You darn fool! Why didn’t you tell him 
you lived with Willoughby Snitzel and could 
take him to the place in a few minutes?” 

Nimrod’s face lighted. “I never thought 
of that!” he exclaimed. He settled himself 
on the rough bench and prepared to wind 
up with another tale. “Anyhow, the guy 
never asked me nothin’ about where I 
lived!” 

As we exchanged incredulous glances, 
Nimrod said, “Did I ever tell you about 
the time—” 
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Photo by Ray Scott. 


Left to right: Max Manbeck, Rodney Hambright and Bob Metz from the Spigelmeyer 
camp in Juniata County display three nice 8-pointers shot the first two days last season. 


NOTICE TO SPORTSMEN—Bounty Payments .. . 


“WHEREAS, Notwithstanding the success- 
ful predator control campaign waged by our 
employees and interested sportsmen during 
the past year, the statewide predator popu- 
lation of the Commonwealth, except in the 
case of the weasel, has not been reduced as 
anticipated due to (1) the absence of many 
hunters and trappers in the Armed Services, 
(2) pressing wartime occupational duties 
and travel restrictions, and (3) low fur 
prices as well as unfavorable trapping con- 
ditions last winter; and - 

“WHEREAS, The members of the Predator 
Control Committee, after exhaustive study, 
recommend to the Commission that bounties 
now in effect be continued and that a bounty 


be placed on the red fox in all: counties 
except those indicated; and 

“WHEREAS, The Commission, after giving 
due consideration to said recommendations 
and reports from numerous dependable ob- 
servers, is of the opinion that it is desirable 
to continue certain bounty rates heretofore 
established, and to pay rewards for the kill- 
ing of other predators throughout the Com- 
monwealth, except as indicated, in the hope 
of bringing about a reduction in the numbers 
of said creatures and better thereby to pro- 


.tect game; 


“THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That 
the Pennsylvania Game Commission, acting 
under the powers and authority vested in it 


by the provisions of Article XI, Section 1101 
of the Act of June 3, 1937, P. L. 1225, as 
amended by the Act of May 1, 1945 (Act 


No. 149), entitled ‘An Act concerning game - 


and other wild birds and wild animals; and 
amending, revising, consolidating, and chang- 
ing the law relating thereto,’ by resolution 
unanimously adopted this second day of 
May, 1945, hereby continues for one year 
from July 16, 1945, the rates of bounty for 
certain predators as established on May 6, 
1944, and places a bounty on the red fox for 
a like period, said year to begin July 16, 
1945, and expiring July 15, 1946, both dates 
inclusive, the payments herein authorized to 
be made for the birds and animals enu- 
merated below when killed in a wild state 
in any county of the Commonwealth during 
the period specified if presented in the man- 
ner and under the conditions stipulated in 
the Act aforesaid, except that no bounty 
shall be paid for either gray or red foxes 
killed in the counties of Chester and Dela- 
ware where a specia] Act of the General As- 
sembly restricts the killing of foxes to the 
protection of personal property, the rates of 
payment to be as follows: 


1. Gray Fox—The current $4.00 bounty on 
the gray fox to be continued except as 
above indicated; 

2. Red Fox—A bounty of $4.00 to be paid 
for the red fox except as above in- 
dicated; 

3. Weasel—The $1.00 bounty on the weasel 
to be continued; 

4. Great-Horned Owl—The bounty of 
$4.00 to be continued for adult great- 
horned owls and $2.00 for fledglings 
which have not left the nest; and 

5. Goshawk—The bounty on the goshawk 
to be continued at $2.00 for adults and 
$1.00 for fledglings which have not left 
the nest. 


“BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the 
foregoing resolution shall be duly published 
in accordance with the provisions of Section 
1102 of Article XI of the Act aforesaid in the 
May and June 1945 issues of the PENNSYL- 
vantia Game News, this change in the rates 
of bounties also to be brought to the atten- 
tion of the public through other available 
channels, the Executive Director being here- 
by authorized and directed to certify the 
foregoing rules and regulations as and for 
the act of the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion.” 


I hereby certify the above to be a full, true and 
correct copy of the resolution establishing bounties 
on certain predators killed in a wild state within 
the Commonwealth from July 16, 1945 to July 15, 
1946, inclusive, as adopted by the Pennsylvania 
Game Commission at a meeting held May 2, 1945, 
public notice of which action is published in ac- 
cordance with the requirements of law. 


Sern Gorpvon, Executive Director, 
Pennsylvania Game Commission. 


NEW LEGISLATION 
SOIL CONSERVATION 
(Act No. 217—Approved May 15, 1945) 

This Act, to be known as the “Soil Con- 
servation Law” of 1945, creates the State Soil 
Conservation Commission in the Department 
of Agriculture, and fixes its powers and 
duties relating to soil conservation, soil ero- 
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sion, and land use practices contributing to 
soil wasteage and erosion. It authorizes 
County Commissioners to establish soil con- 
servation districts, and makes provision for 
financial assistance to such districts. Its 
Declaration of Policy: To provide for con- 
servation of soil and soil resourses of this 
Commonwealth; for control and prevention 
of soil erosion, thereby preserving natural 
resources; assist in flood control; preserve 
wildlife; protect public lands; and protect 
and promote the health, safety and general 
welfare of the people. County and State 
appropriations are authorized. 


STRIP MINING 
(Act No. 418—Approved May 31, 1945) 


This. act, to be known as the “Bituminous 
Coal Open Pit Mining Conservation Act,’ 
has for its purpose the conservation and 
improvement of areas of land affected in the 
mining of bituminous coal by the open pit 
or stripping method, to aid thereby in the 
protection of birds and other wildlife, to 


ee 


: 





Jack F. Bentzel, fur-dealer, Millerstown, with part of 1943-44 catch purchased from local trappers. 
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decrease soil erosion, to aid in the preven- 
tion of stream pollution, and generally to 
improve the use of said lands. The mine 
operator must register with the Pennsylvania 
Department of Mines and file bond at the 
rate of $200 per acre but not less than $2000 
for the faithful performance of his obligations 
under the law to grade or level off and re- 
place overburden to cover the exposed face 
of unmined coal, also to plant trees, shrubs, 
grasses, etc., all as prescribed in the Act, 


within one year after operations are termi- 
nated. 


FISHING 


Act No. 47—Amends Section 220 of the 
Fish Law, authorizing the use of eel chutes 
in the Delaware River above Easton. 

Act No. 23—Provides for the issuance of 
free fishing licenses for the duration of the 
present war to those in the armed forces of 
the United States who are hospitalized or in 
a convalescent camp within the Common- 
wealth. 
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Act. No. 246—Provides that no motor boat 
of more than five horse-power shall be op- 
erated on the inland waters of this Common- 
wealth in locations where such waters are 
ene hundred eighty (180) feet or less in 
width. These restrictions do not apply to 
any motor boats or other watercraft engaged 
in commercial navigation. 


Act No. 125—Provides that boats equipped 
with a motor not in excess of six horse- 
power may be used in that portion of Pyma- 


- tuning Lake extending from the main dam 


near Jamestown northwardly to the cause- 
way at or near Espyville. This Act will not 
become effective until ratified by the State 
of Ohio and Congress. 


CLEAN STREAMS 


(Act No. 177—Approved May 8, 1945) 
This act broadens the scope of the Pure 
Streams Act of 1937 by including silt, coal 
mine solids, rock debris, dirt and clay from 
(Continued on Page 3) 
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Photo by W. L. R. Drake. 


There is more to Pennsylvania’s fur industry 


than appears on the surface. That is why the Game Commission hopes as part of its future program to make exhaustive management studies of the 


State’s numerous fur-bearers. 
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A NATURE CROSS~WORD PUZZLE 
BY THE EDITOR 
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HORIZONTAL 


1—A long-hbilled game bird. 

6—A large wading bird with long legs and neck. 
11—Material used in building. 

13—An Indian tribe. 

15—Armed conflict. 

16—Fierce animals of Africa. 

19—An Eastern railroad (init.). 


20—Preposition. 

21—Battle implement of Indian. 

23—Abbreviation for “each.” 

24—Structures in which birds’ eggs are laid. 

26—To separate with a sieve (third person, pres- 
ent tense, singular). 

28—A parent (colloquial). 

29—A tree. 

31—A river in Italy. 

32—A powerful bird of prey. 

33—To loathe. 

35—Position occupied by football player (abbrev.) 

36—A quantity. 

38—Latin (neuter) for “that.” 

40—Yarns. 

43—A mixture, used as a glue. 

45—Material for uniform (aabrev.). 

46—What a certain snake does. 

49—Part of verb “to be.” 

50—Girl’s name. 

52—To come apart in pieces. 

53—American Protective Union (abbrev.). 

54—Male voice. 

56—In a estate of activity. 

58—One who dines. 

59—Goose (Latin). 





VERTICAL 


1—A commonwealth. 

2—Conjunction. 

3—Preposition. 

4—A raw hide (Plural). 

7—Flowers (Spanish). 

8—Conjunction. 

9—A short slumber. 

10—A species of heron. 

11—Graceful water birds. 

12—A pheasant of Asia. 

14—Rub out. 

17—Species of moth. 

18—A point of the compass (abbrev.). 

21—To walk uncertainly. 

22—A swordfish (Latin name). 

25—Adjective denoting size. 

27—Nutriment (plu.). 

29—An elongated fish. 

30—A fibrous covering for part of table or floor. 
34—A weasel; an ermine in summer. 

37—A fish-eating mammal of the weasel] family. 
39—Monkey-like animal of Africa and Madagas- 


44—A South American hog-like quadruped. 
47—Famous American (initials). 
48—Southern State (abbrev.). 

51—Tropical bird, allied to cuckoo. 
53—Past tense of eat. 

55—Preposition. 

57—Sunday School (abbrev.). 


Your editor worked this puzzle up about ten years ago just for fun. Perhaps some of our 
readers would like to try their hand at it. The more the merrier. Pi 





A lot of readers enjoyed the narrative 
“Dear Sirs” by Gary Lee, and many of them 
guessed correctly that Gary Lee was a pen 
name. “Who is he?” they ask. Your editor 
promised not to tell, but being tired of hear- 
ing the question he is going to supply the 
answer. Gary Lee is Game Protector Clar- 
ence F. Walker, Beavertown, Pa., the officer 
who sometime ago wrote the interesting ar- 
ticle on the Chestnut. 


_ The Delaware County Field and Stream 
Association, Inc., recently awarded “Shorty” 
Manning with 500—.22 calibre rifle cartridges 
—the first prize in its 1945 membership con- 
test. “Shorty” signed up 207 members be- 
tween January 1 and March 31. Some of 


these had belonged to the club last year. 
The second prize of two boxes of 50 each .22 
calibre cartridges went to Roy Pierce who 
brought in 153 new members, 

At the close of last year the club had 1400 
members. This year it sets its goal at 2000. 
We hope you make it, boys! 


The Clinton County Fish and Game Com- 
mission is sponsoring eight-week care for 
ringneck pheasant chicks and is paying for 
sufficient feed to carry out the program. 
Eighteen hundred day-old birds have been 
received and distributed to a score of co- 
operating sportsmen in the area. 


In 1944 the club reared 290 ringnecks. 


With the Clubs 


The Lower Merion Rod and Gun Club has 
been chosen to take charge of the fly ac- 
curacy event in the annual tournament to 
be held at Willow Grove on June 17 by the 
Middle Atlantic Association of Casting Clubs, 
of which the Lower Merion group is a mem. 
ber. 


Since its origin in 1939 the Association has 


required, in its seven main events, the use. 


of fishing tackle of standard manufacture, 
that is, tackle which is used by a majority of 
sportsmen, in order to enable all fishermen 
to enjoy casting instead of limiting the sport 
to a few who can afford expensive equip- 
ment. 

The M. A. A. C. C. has been awarding 
prizes on a class system basis, so that be- 
ginners as well as more expert contestants 
can win equally valuable prizes. This year 
the prizes will be War Bonds and Stamps. 


The New Hope Fish, Game and Forestry 
Association reported 15 new members at its 
recent meeting. At this gathering plans 
were discussed for improving fishing condi- 
tions of the canal and to establish game 
refuges along the banks of the canal. 

Two hundred pheasant chicks have been 
ordered by the club, to be raised in the 
pens in the former gravel pit at the west edge 
of New Hope. The 40 cock pheasants raised 
last year were released in the community on 
February 5. 

The organization also reported 700 brown 
trout released in Ingham Creek on March 
17; 200 catfish in Pidcock Creek on April 19. 

During April the club provided 2,500 ever- 
green seedlings for nearby farms where they 
were set out as winter protection for game, 
and to prevent soil erosion. 


The Perkiomen Valley Sportsmen’s Asso- 
ciation publishes a monthly bulletin, the 
“Sporteaster” which it sends regularly via 
first class mail to its approximately 70 mem- 
bers in the Armed Services. 

This spring the club distributed 2200 trees 
to farmers in the vicinity. These trees were 
planted on hillsides and other land not suit- 
able for raising other crops. 


The Lehigh Fish and Game Protective As- 
sociation reports 2400 members for 1945. This 
is an increase of 91 members over 1944 and 
450 members over 1943. 


The Crow Foot Rod and Gun Club of 
Wilkinsburg recently formed a committee 
which is worthy of mention. This committee 
was created for the purpose of studying pro- 
posed sportsmen bills in the State Legisla- 
ture, and to do all in their power to see that 
the proper action is taken on these bills. 

The club has requested the American Ken- 
nel Club to set a date either the last of 
September or the first of October for a Crow 
Foot dog trial. More power to you, boys! 


The Morris Rod and Gun Club deserves 
a big hand for their spirit and determina- 
tion in feeding game and reducing the depre- 
dations of dogs. 

During the past severe winter the club 
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purchased and its members distributed 51 
bushels of corn and 880 pounds of buckwheat. 
One member, Robert Heyler, Jr., bought and 
personally distributed 39 bushels of corn and 
9 bushels of buckwheat. 

Club members, usually in small groups of 
8 to 12, donated 168 man hours to distribut- 
ing grain and cutting browse for the deer. 

The area covered included Morris and 
Duncan Townships and parts of Liberty 
Township. And eovering it was no easy 
job. These men, armed with axes and carry- 
ing great sacks of feed on their back, often 
foundered through three foot drifts against 
biting winds. 

Because many deer were being chased and 
killed by dogs, the club also formed a com- 
mittee to act at a minute’s notice against any 
of these reported predators. As soon as 
these “minute men” were notified of dogs 
chasing deer, they grabbed their guns and 
ran to the rescue. No dog was shot unless 
he was known to be chasing deer, and the 
Club made appeals to people to keep their 
dogs tied or confined during the critical 
months. Due to these efforts, the dog men- 
ace was greatly lessened in the vicinity. 

The Morris Rod and Gun Club was or- 
ganized November 13, 1935 with 47 members. 
Since then monthly meetings have been held 
and the membership increased to outnumber 
that of any of the eight clubs in the Tioga 
County Consolidated Sportsmen’s Associa- 
tion. 


The North Penn Fish and Game Associa- 
tion has decided to purchase the stock and 
equipment of a commercial breeder of 
pheasants and carry on a permanent propa- 
gation program. The purchase includes more 
than 40 breeders and sectional pens. 


In spite of busy work schedules, the South- 
eastern Division of the Pennsylvania Fed- 
eration of Sportsmen’s Clubs assisted the 
Commission in trapping and transferring 8,595 
rabbits last winter—an increase of 385 over 
the previous year. 

Counties of the Federation report the fol- 
lowing number of rabbits: Berks, 2,650: 
Bucks, 247; Chester, 423; Delaware and 
Philadelphia, 1,111; Lehigh 1,380; Mont- 
gomery, 1,068; Northampton, 1,116; Schuyl- 
kill, 600. 





“I’m sorry boys, but ‘Der Furore’ says I can’t 


80 to the trap shoot with you.” 
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The Lehigh County Fish and Game Pro- 
tective Association intends to raise approxi- 
mately 400 day-old pheasant chicks. To the 
individuals who have agreed to raise the 
birds, the association will pay 80 cents for 
each pheasant raised to ten weeks of age. 

Although the membership books of the 
association do not close officially until Au- 
gust 31, the roster now stands at 2,831. This 
is an all-time high for the 24-year history 
of the group. 

The Bucks County Federation of Sports- 
men’s Clubs has prepared a Directory listing 
all affiliated Clubs and their officers, and 
have presented each of these clubs with a 
copy. 

The Federation has stocked catfish in about 
every stream in the County open to public 
fishing. 


The Altoona Wildlife Conservation Club 
is planning to cultivate three plots of ground 


in Blair County for the preservation of’ 


game. Members of the club and cooperating 
farmers will plant these plots on their own 
time. The grain will be left standing next 
fall to supply winter food for wildlife. 

Club members and farmers are also work- 
ing together to raise 500 pheasant chicks, 
the grown birds to be liberated in Blair 
County. 

Streams of the county have been stocked 
with 1300 legal size brook trout and 4000 
fingerlings. Plans for stocking Lakemont 
with sunfish, rock. bass and others are being 
made, 

This enterprising group also expects to 
conduct discussions with the Future Farmers 
and 4-H Clubs; the purpose of these discus- 
sions will be to point out to the young 
people the necessity of conservation educa- 
tion. 


The Chambersburg Rod and Gun Club has 
taken its initial steps toward the organization 
of a dog training and trial area. 


The South Mountain Sportsmen’s Club is 
raising young ringneck pheasants furnished 
by the Game Commission. The Club is also 
planting corn for feeding deer next winter. 


Newly organized Plains Rod and Gun Club 
recently filed application for a charter in 
the Prothonotary’s Office in the Courthouse 
at Wilkes-Barre. The main objective of the 
new group, according to the application, is 
to foster and encourage activities in sports 
and athletics, especially hunting and fishing. 


Every newspaper clipping concerning the 
activities of the Littlestown Fish and Game 
Association is submitted to the Editor of 
GaME News so that he may keep abreast of 
what is going on among the clubs locally 
and pass along through GAME News items 
that might interest other organizations. If 
every club did the same thing Game News 
would have more “example” items of benefit 
to one club or another. 


Stalking ducks, coyotes and rabbits after 
the war won’t be as thrilling or as satisfac- 
tory as hunting Japs but it will be made 
easier by wearing the G. I. camouflage suits 
currently used in jungle and wooded combat 
areas. Air Force men stationed at the Loredo 
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Texas Gunnery School discovered while 
hunting in their spare time that camouflage 
suits eliminated the need for blinds or con- 
cealed spots for duck hunting. Wearing 
green and brown “commando clothes” they 
squat on a river bank and fire at ducks which 
sit on the water a few feet away. The 
camouflage is said to be eaually effective in 
sneaking up on other wildlife. 


Sixty-eight new members were taken into 
the Bucks County Fish and Game Associa- 


“tion at its June meeting. 


Knowing that social activities help mem- 
bers to become better acquainted, friendlier 
and as a result more cooperative with each 
other, the club is planning its summer picnic 
which for years has been a highlight of the 
association. 


Preliminary steps for the acquisition of 
rural electric service for their clubhouse and 
grounds at Riggles Gap were taken at a re- 
cent meeting of the Blair County Game, 
Fish and Forestry Association. 

The club approved the lease of their range 
to the Altoona Rifle and Pistol Club for the 
State small-bore rifle championships on Sep- 
tember 2-3 and for the Reffner trophy match 
in mid-July. 

A project to raise game and liberate it in 
the county was discussed. 


The Vandergrift Sportsmen’s Association 
held a ’coon dog trial on May 27 in the or- 
ganization’s dog .training grounds. Fifty 
three dogs were entered. The winning dog 
of the line final was Red Sailor, owned by 
Oscar Robbins of Allison Park. 


The Montour County Fish and Game Con- 
servation club recently reported that mem- 
bers had shot about 100 crows in one week. 


In spite of soggy weather on June 3, the 
Venango County ‘Coon and Fox Hunter’s 
Association staged a ’coon dog trial at the 
Cranberry recreational center of the Buck 
Tails. 

The committee announced the following as 
winners of field prizes: Pistol and Shells, H. 
Campbell of Oil City; $25 bond, H. A. Seaton 
of Franklin; hunting knife, A. Wilson of 
Witherup. 





“He asked if I want to hunt here this season 
and when I said ‘yes,’ he shoved this hoe in my 
hand.” 
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“On May 14 I called on Mr. McClain in 
North Beaver Township, Lawrence County, 
who had contacted me in regard to a fox 
killing 31 chickens in his brooder house in 


one night. Last year he lost over 200 
chickens to foxes. While looking over the 
vicinity we saw four young red foxes playing 
around a den. We dug them out and got 
three of them. While we were digging an 
old red kept trying to lure us away, but she 
kept well out of gun shot. 

“We then boiled McClain’s traps and I set 
them. The other day I got a letter from 
him saying he caught two more foxes in the 
traps, and lost one trap because a wire 
pulled off the stake. He also saw one of the 
old foxes. 

“The season is very backward this year. 
I am still planting corn on the food plots, but 
hope to complete the job soon. 

“Hootie, the live owl, had a lot to do with 
the 12 crows listed on my kill report. We 
are putting him on a crow diet due to the 
meat shortage.’—Game Protector R. P. 
Schmid, Slippery Rock, May 1945. 


“While doing farm-game work in the up- 
per end of Bucks County, I have seen a good 
supply of game. 

“Farmers in this section seem to be glad 
to get safety zone areas and protection from 
the Game Commission. These farmers have 
given me some valuable information that will 
help break up some of the violations this 
coming fall. 

“During the last month, I have killed al- 
most 300 crows, a few stray dogs and also a 
few cats. 

“This Farm Game Project No. 7 will be 
around 7000 acres by fall. The present 
acreage is 5,597 and I still have a number of 
farms to get. This section is all good farm 
land, and very good hunting territory. 

“I saw one nest of 13 baby rabbits. 

“An adult beaver was killed by a truck on 
May 5 at Shelly Station. This was the only 
beaver I had ever seen in this county. 

“Much of our game is killed on the high- 
ways due to fast driving.”"—Game Protector 
Clarence H. Mumbauer, Perkasie, May 1945. 


“I have never had much trouble with dogs 
in this area but this spring it seems that 
more of them are on the loose. 

“There has not been one deer damage claim 
this spring. No fawns are in sight yet. The 
deer are pretty well in the woods now and 
will be out when fawns come with them. 

“I have been in the woods quite a lot this 
month but have seen very few grouse. I 


found one nest with nine eggs. The hen 
flew out when I walked past but stuck to 
the nest the next trip. 

“I would suggest that a system be worked 
out to get as many snappers as possible out 
of Pymatuning. They must be killing plenty 
of ducks.”—-Game Protector Ralph H. Ewing, 
Polk, May 1945. 


“I believe more rinkneck pheasants win- 
tered and are raising young this spring than 
came through winter before last. Young 
rabbits are not showing up quite as well as 
they did last spring. Woodchucks are more 
abundant and their young are quite numer- 
ous. Judging from the number of beaver 
complaints, the last trapping season depleted 
their numbers very little. Grouse in this 
section are not on the increase.”—Game 
Protector Elmer D. Simpson, Cambridge 
Springs, May 1945. 


“On May 21 Mr. Ryan, of Tidioute, and I 
went over parts of State Game Lands No. 24 
looking for ash timber. We found an ash 
tree that was about 50 feet high to the first 
limbs. At breast high it was 136% inches 
around. This tree looks sound and there 
are no scars on it. 

“I’ve found some grouse that have hatched, 
but all seem to have small flocks of young 
birds. I haven’t seen any young rabbits 
yet.”—Game Protector Edward Shaw, Leeper, 
May 1945. 


“In all of my travels I have failed to see 
any grouse. I’ve talked to other men who 
have been around and they haven’t seen any, 
either. 

“All of the fruit has been killed by the 
frost.”—-Game Protector Ernest E. Hunsinger, 
Conrad, May 1945. 


“The natural game food supply consisting 
of many berries, fruits and nuts will be very 
small this year because of late frosts and 
continued wet, cold weather. 

“The breeding season for small game, es- 
pecially ground nesting birds and mammals 
has not been good because of the late freezes 
and wet weather. Few young birds and 
rabbits have been noted to date.”—Game 
Protector Howard F. Hoffman, Susquehanna, 
May 1945. 


“On May 18 while assisting Officer Shaffer 
in the Nuangola section in District B-11 to 
blow out two beaver dams, I had the unusual 
experience of finding a green-headed bull- 
frog hopping around with about two inches 
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of the tail end of a catfish sticking out of its 
mouth. After a bit of effort I caught the 
bullfrog, and showed it to Officer Shaffer, 
Upon closer examination I found that one 
of the horns of the fish had worked through 
the lower part of the frog’s throat. After | 
had removed the catfish, which was dead, [ 
released the frog which was overjoyed to be 
free again.”"—Game Protector Peter A 
Zikosky, Minooka, May 1945. 


“Frequent rains have greatly interfered 
with getting demonstration plots ready for 
planting. 

“So far this spring I have seen very few 
young rabbits, and no young grouse. I be. 
lieve the continual wet weather has taken a 
heavy toll of young birds and rabbits,” 
Game Protector H. D. Carroll, Thornhurst, 
May 1945. 


“On May 23 I removed a deer from high- 
way Route No. 76 north of Hustontown. It 
apparently had been struck by a heavy truck, 
as one hind quarter was torn from the body, 
This deer was a doe heavy with fawn. Its 
rib section was burst and an unborn fawn 
was lying near the body. A second fawn 
was partly protruding through the rib sec- 
tion. By all indications these fawns would 
have been born the first week of June. 

“During the second half of May, | have 
observed numerous young cottontail rabbits 
and young gray squirrels. Turkeys are 
still gobbling on Game Lands No, 99, an in- 
dication that hens are nesting nearby,”— 
Game Protector William Lane, Hustontown, 
May 1945. 


“Rains, especially those that come on for 
parts of days and chase us off the job, have 
caused excessive mileage and a lot extra 
work in fitting ground over and over again 
for planting. 

“Rains and winds have delayed planting to 
a point where it may be that we will have 
to forget about some of it until next year. 

“The outlook for game food this season is 





Important Notice to Personnel 
of the Navy, Marine Corps, 


and Coast Guard Overseas 


According to Order No. 27851 issued 
by the Postmaster General May 1, 1945 
single copies of newspapers and maga- 
zines addressed to Navy, Marine Corps 
and Coast Guard personnel overseas 
will not be accepted unless they are 
being sent in fulfilment of the written 
request of the addressee for subscrip- 
tion or renewal of subscription. 

Postmasters shall require publishers 
to show the written requests; and rela- 
tives and friends may pay for subscrip- 
tions or renewals only if the addressee 
has requested it. 

The post offices will not accept any 
complimentary copies, copies paid for 
by advertisers or any arrangement by 
which the written request is solicited. 

Subscriptions now being mailed will 
be continued until the subscription has 
expired. but such copies will be re- 
turned to the publisher unless they 
are marked, “Mailed in conformity 
with P.O.D. Order No. 27851.” 
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the poorest that I have ever known; I don’t 
think we will have any fruit, nuts or berries 
of any kind.”—Game Protector Elmer L. 
Pilling, Philipsburg, May 1945. 


“The grouse and turkey are better this 
spring than last. I have had reports that 
turkeys are plentiful in most every section. 
I've seen them in at least five different loca- 
tions, and also have observed four flocks of 
young grouse in Dothan Valley where we are 
cutting timber.”"—Game Protector D. H. 
Franklin, Upper Strasburg, May 1945. 


“This month has been very wet and plant- 
ing is "way behind schedule."—Game Pro- 
tector Raymond M. Sickles, Linesville, May 
1945. 


“The hatching of game birds seems to be 
very good so far this summer. The rabbits 
are showing up very good, and there seem 
to be quite a lot of small fawn deer. 

“Have not had very many complaints of 
damage to gardens up to this date. 

“Have had very good reports from the 
sportmen about their feeding of game last 
winter, and about the amount of game that 
survived the bad weather.”—Game Protec- 
tor William G. Matthews, Rector, May 1945. 


“One mink was trapped in a chicken coop 
at headquarters and turned over alive to Mr. 
Luttringer. 

“The outlook for winter game food is bad 
at this time. Too much wet weather pro- 
hibited the bloom on nut trees and shrubs to 
be pollenized. The small amount of fruit that 
did develop was later frozen. 

“One grouse hatched eleven chicks from 
a clutch of twelve eggs.”—Game Protector 
Karl E. Smith, Williamsport, May 1945. 


“Prospects for a crop of fattening food 
for game are about washed out. Repeated 
frosts have caught each food bearing species 
in bloom. There will be a very light crop 
of apples on a few trees. A few black 
cherries have set a good crop, but it is still 
too early to estimate the extent of damage. 
The choke cherry was practically wiped out. 
Hawthorn did not put more than a half crop 
of blossoms and some seed producers. The 
beeches did not blossom at all. 

“I found two dead deer during the past 
ten days, apparently killed by the bot fly 








“His uncle died and left his brother six boxes 
of shells and cut him off with a million dollars.” 
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larvae. Both were much too ripe for a 
thorough examination but I was able to de- 
termine that the larvae had been there.” 
—Game Protector L. B. Rosenkrans, Wilcox, 
May 1945. 


“The results of a hard winter are begin- 
ning to show in the fawns. I have observed 
two that were very small and weak. One 
was picked up by a fisherman who thought 
the doe had left it. I brought it to head- 
quarters and tried to feed it, but it was so 
weak that it died before morning. 

“I guess it will take a few prosecutions 
to convince the public that small fawns must 
be left in the woods.”—Game Protector Ed- 
ward R. Richards, Portland Mills, May 1945. 


“From reports received, I believe that our 
coveys of young grouse are greatly outnum- 
bering the last spring reports. I have seen 
several coveys ranging from eight to four- 


teen. In one place a highway road machine | 


plowed out a nest that contained fourteen 
young birds, Five of them were killed but 
the other nine soon disappeared in the brush, 
apparently uninjured. 

“Last week I saw a covey of bob-white 
quail on Game Lands No. 143. This is the 
first time I have seen any quail in that 
vicinity. 

“After removing beaver from the dam at 
Chandlers Valley I tore out the dam and 
house. When I tore out the house I found 
a nest containing a young mink that did not 
have its eyes open. In the nest was a bull- 
head, not quite dead, with a hole chewed in 
the back of its head.”—Game Protector 
George H. Burdick, Tidioute, May 1945. 


“A boy brought in a young bird for iden- 
tification which turned out to be a Great 
Horned Owl fledgling. 

“While walking through the woods, his 
youthful curiosity was aroused by the strange 
antics of a number of crows. As he was 
sneaking closer to investigate, an adult Great 
Horned Owl, carrying something, flushed 
from the top of a tree. The owl was imme- 
diately dive-bombed by the crows and in its 
effort to escape was forced to drop the ob- 
ject it was carrying, which was the fledgling.” 
—Game Protector W. T. Campbell, Franklin, 
April 1945. 


“On April 28, while patrolling the vicinity 
of Seelyville and Prompton, I observed a 
crow which appeared to be interested in 
something on the ground along the old rail- 
road bed. I investigated and found the re- 
mains of a grouse nest. The crow was evi- 
dently cleaning up what was left. It was 
impossible to tell how many eggs had been 
in the nest as there were only pieces of shell 
left, and no sign of the old bird.”—Game 
Protector Maynard R. Miller, Honesdale, 
April 1945. 








“Ivan Hanes and Clarence Minnich, of 
Duke Center, found a yearling doe that had 
just about passed out of the picture. They 
brought it to my headquarters more dead 
than alive, and then and there started the 
job of bringing the animal back to good 
health. 

“I removed it to Mr. Oscar Wagner’s prem- 
ises as he had excellent quarters to retain 
it. The public was refused admission, Mr. 





“Where were you when the lightning struck?” 


Wagner was elected nurse, and I must say 
he did an excellent job. 

“When Game Protector Carpenter and my- 
self released the deer, it made one wild 
scramble and was gone. I remarked to Mr. 
Carpenter, ‘Well, it was carried in but it 
sure went out on its own steam.’ ”—Game 
Protector Claude B. Kelsey, Port Allegany, 
April 1945. —_—_—_——_ 

On May 13 Mr, Samuel Hollister, whose 
residence is located on the Lancaster City 
Water Works property, telephoned me that 
he had killed three young gray foxes. Mr. 
Hollister explained that he found these young 
foxes playing around an eight inch iron cul- 
vert pipe on the Water Works property, 
which is just about one mile east of Lancas- 
ter City. These animals were using this 
particular pipe as their playground, the pipe 
being open at both ends. Mr. Hollister killed 
the three with a rifle as they emerged from 
one of the ends. Mr. Hollister also explained 
that there was another culvert pipe of the 
same diameter about six feet away which 
was closed at one end. We both formed the 
opinion that the balance of the litter might 
be in this other pipe if the mother didn’t 
move them that night, in which case I 
figured she wouldn’t move them too far 
away. 

“The following morning Fish Warden 
Greener and I met Mr. Hollister and we 
found two more young gray foxes in the pipe 
which had the one end closed. This pipe had 
been used as the den for this litter. During 
the night the mother fox had killed a hen 
pheasant for the two remaining youngsters 
and had deposited it just inside the pipe. 

“This was the oddest fox den I have ever 
seen. I was also surprised that Mother Fox 
had not moved these two remaining young 
ones during the night. I knew that the gray 
fox was lazy, but I didn’t think she would 
be guite that lazy, considering the fact that 
she had dozens of other pipes and holes not 
far from the disturbed den where she could 
have taken her family during the night.”— 
Game Protector J. M. Haverstick, Lancaster, 


(Continued on Page 30) 
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Soil Conservation Districts 





Here is an ideal impounding reservoir which furnishes fishing, boating, swimming and 


water for the stock during dry periods. 


of each acre. They will also prepare a 
layout of his farm, prepared in accordance 
with its soil conservation needs and showing 
where conservation practices should be 
adopted. If the farmer decides to adopt the 
new farm plan, either in whole or in part, 
he will be given technical assistance in 
carrying it out. 

If heavy machinery is available to the 
district, it will be rented to him and an 
operator will be furnished when necessary. 
But wherever possible, the district super- 
visors recommend that the farmer use his 
own equipment; and, of course, he provides 
his own general labor. In that way he can 
do the job most economically; and also, by 
doing the job himself, he not only learns 
first hand the principles and value of soil 
conservation measures, but he will also be 
able to understand their maintenance better. 

A district can make available to farmers 
planting stock for conservation purposes, and 
also fish (obtained through the U. S. Fish 


and Wildlife Service) for stocking farm 
ponds. Contoured hedgerows of low, thick- 
growing shrubs are easy to maintain and 
give refuge which wildlife cannot find in 
unbroken fields with bare fences. Field 
borders, which are frequently unproductive, 
can often be advantageously planted to wild- 
life shrubs, which do not take plant nutrients 
and moisture from the adjoining cropland. 
Gully plantings and thicket plantings on 


rocky outridges prevent erosion and use 
otherwise unproductive areas for wildlife 
conservation. Shrub and other plantings 


along streams or around farm ponds afford 
food and cover for wildlife, as well as pro- 
tection against erosion. So do contour strip 
cropped fields, cover crops, sod waterways 
and sod filter strips above diversion ditches. 
Protection of woodland from grazing, from 
unwise cutting and from fire, and reforesta- 
tion of cleared land unsuited for cropland or 
pasture not only help produce timber, which 
can be a valuable farm crop, but also 
encourage wildlife. 





FACTS ABOUT WILDLIFE 


The busy little sandpiper that fusses about 
on the shores of lakes and ocean helps in 
the harvest of the oyster by feeding on the 
larvae of water bugs that are so destructive 
to the oyster spawn. The larvae attack the 
oyster eggs and suck the juices from them. 
Out of a million eggs from one mature 
oyster, about 80 per cent of the spawn does 
nit live to grow into edible oysters. The 
maturing process requires about six years. 


The Michigan Department of Conservation 
has announced that the teaching of conserva- 
tion in that State’s public schools will be 
given new emphasis in 1945. 

A full-time consultant will be employed 
by the Conservation Department to coordi- 
nate the work being done in schools. A 


JULY 


(Continued from page 5) 


In Pennsylvania as in many other states, 
the Soil Conservation Service maintains a 
nursery at which are produced trees and 
shrubs to be used for soil conservation work, 
During 1943 the nursery at Howard, Pa, 
produced over 3,000,000 tree seedlings and 
shrubs for distribution in the 12 northeastern 
states, primarily in districts. 

The construction of farm and community 
ponds is a rather recent development in soi] 
conservation district activities. Such ponds 
are used for stock water, for fire protection, 
for recreation and as a source of fish, a 
valuable supplement to the farm diet. In 
some states large numbers of farm ponds 
have been built and stocked. In Pennsy]- 
vania districts the farm pond program has 
just begun, but is expected to expand rapidly 
from now on. 

A soil conservation district provides an 
educational program which is important, 
This program includes large meetings with 
speakers and perhaps a moving picture on 
conservation, but equally valuable are the 
small gatherings at some farmer’s house, 
where one of the district supervisors or a 
technician can explain soil conservation 
principles and practices. In that way, and 
by seeing soil conservation work in actual 
operation on some neighbor’s farm, a farmer 
can learn what conservation is all about and 
what its advantages are. 

Perhaps the most important service which 
a district can render not only to individual 
farmers, but to the whole community, is to 
make it possible for all the farmers in the 
district to work .together for their common 
good. This group action is particularly im- 
portant in handling water problems and 
securing the use of earth-moving machinery. 
Or, again, perhaps a number of farms com- 
prising a whole watershed should be con- 
sidered as a unit in preparing a soil con- 
servation program for each. Farmers in dis- 
tricts attend meetings, and gradually assume 
neighborhood responsibility for carrying out 
the general district program. In all these 
ways, and others, the many individuals 
within the district are pulling together as 
a group and are using every available re- 
source towards better use of the land. 





steering committee of representatives of the 
Department of Public Instruction, Conserva- 
tion Department, Michigan State College, 
county school commissioners and _ teachers 
now acts as a clearing house to provide 
teachers with information and material for 
the purpose. 


Recent winter storms in Arizona caused 
antelope to drift into the Old Chavez Pass 
southeast of Flagstaff where a number of 
them were trapped by O. N. Arrington, 
Project Leader of the Wildlife Restoration 
Division of the State agency. Nineteen were 
caught and transported to the mesa lying 
between the Cascabel and Winchester Moun- 
tains in Cochise County, where the commis- 
sion has an antelope restoration project. 

“More than nineteen antelope entered the 
trap, but being wild they attempted to get 


out,” Arrington stated. “They crowded into 
one corner and five of them took advantage 
of their fellows and ran up on them and 
jumped the fence. One doe was more ethical 
and jumped a seven foot fence from a near 
standing start. 


A smaller pheasant population in many 
California areas this season than last has 
prompted the Division of Fish and Game 
urge sportsmen to take fewer pheasants this 
season, in order to leave adequate breeding 
stock to insure future sport. 

While the Commission, under the Fish and 
Game Code, may close or shorten hunting 
seasons, laws and tags were distributed be- 
fore the pheasant shortage was evident. 
Hence curtailing the season is not now con- 
sidered feasible. 
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1945 
For the Love of Snakes 


siderable concern. With the aid of Toomey, 
a Zoo specialist, he got the 13-foot cobra 
packed in a deep cloth bag which was then 
locked in a heavy satchel. With this he 
boarded the train, the porter placing his 
bag below the berth. As the car became 
quite chilly during the night, Ditmars 
prought the bag into the bed with him, 
putting part of his covers with his overcoat 
upon it. He went by taxi with his charge 
to the reception and in giving his lecture 
was requested to tell how he had trans- 
ported the king cobra to its new home. 


The excitement of this trip did not com- 
pare with the embarrassment he suffered 
when the public got hold of the story. 
Ditmars received a letter from one of the 
railroad officials accusing him of unethical be- 
havior toward the traveling public and for- 
bade him further courtesies of that road 
under similar circumstances. Officials from 
other roads contacted him for advice in 
building safe containers for shipping snakes. 

Dr. William T. Hornaday took a special 
fancy to Ditmars, recognizing in him a 
scientist of peculiar ability. It was through 
his influence that Raymond became event- 
ually the curator of Bronx Zoo’s Department 
of Mammals and Reptiles. How relieved 
the family must have been to have his col- 
lection transferred to the Zoo. How proud 
they must have been to know that Raymond 
had become such an authority on snakes that 
no less a person than Theodore Roosevelt, 
then President of the United States, sug- 
gested that he write a book of the reptiles 
of the world. This suggestion was followed 
by the publication of his first reptile book, a 
large impressive volume. 
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Bushmaster 


Ditmars wrote many thrilling books, most 
of them about snakes. He served as Curator 
of the Bronx Zoo from 1910 until his death 
in 1942. He spent his vacations for many 
summers indulging in a most unusual hobby 
—hunting hurricanes! On one of his latest 
excursions to South America he brought 
back some super specimens of vampire bats 
the like of which had never been seen. He 
was an authority on all kinds of animal life 
but his greatest efforts were spent for the 
love of snakes. He made many valuable 
discoveries about snake poisons. He learned 
that the m@gst poisonous of all reptiles is 
the Australian tiger snake. 

Dr. Ditmars, in collaboration with Dr. Al- 
bert Calmette of Pasteur Institute of Paris, 


realized some of the great dreams of his 
boyhood. They studied the poisons and 
compounded life-saving serums. One of 
Ditmars’ most difficult undertakings was the 
posing of snakes for photographs; many 
dangerous vipers “spit” upon the camera 
lens droplets of poison so virulent that they 
would have ruined the best pair of eyes. 
He handled sometimes as many as 200 
snakes in the course of two hours. He was 
never bitten nor harmed by a snake. In 
his research work in making serums it is 
estimated that he helped to save over a 
quarter of a million human lives. For his 
rare ability and sympathetic understanding of 
his charges he was often called the “Wizard 
of the Zoo.” 





Nature’s Dive Bombers 





Above—Male Sparrow Hawk. 
Below—Adult Pigeon Hawk. 


rific losses all over their range. Auto- 
mobiles continue to take an awful toll of 
game, but there is little can be done here 
except education and placing of posters on 
the state highways. 


Sportsmen must remember that once 
hawks and owls are wiped out all over their 
range, they are gone forever. Such a 
situation would, to the sportsman and 
nature lover be little short of an outdoor 
calamity. Let’s all work together and help 
build up our precious forests and streams 
and see that plenty of cover is available. 
Then and only then will we see a return of 
the myriads of game and song birds of years 
gone by. 

We need our hawks and owls. They are 
part and parcel of this great, free land of 
ours. Without these noble birds our woods 
and fields would lose much if not all their 
glamour and mystery. What say, fellow 
sportsmen—let’s give our hawks a break in 
the true American spirit of sportsmanship! 


A common toad, according to one estimate, 
is worth $25 a year to a farmer because of 
the large number of injurious insects it eats. 


There are 1,200 military uses for lumber, 
it is estimated. 





(Continued from page 15) 








Above—Sharp-shinned Hawk. 
Below—Cooper’s Hawk. 
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HOW OTHERS ARE DOING IT 


Editor’s Note—Traverse County, Michigan, is.setting a spendid example of what can be accomplished in the way of conservation edu- 


cation and practices. 


In the following paragraphs Elizabeth Cole of the Education Division of the Michigan Department of Conservation, 
explains how the job is done. Next month she will point out new ways to teach conservation principles. 


If you know of any teachers 


locally who may be interested in conservation please let them read these two very worthwhile articles. 


The ways by which conservation educa- 
tion has found its way into school curricu- 
lums throughout the state of Michigan are 
numerous and varied. Sometimes it has 
been an outgrowth of knowledge and ideas 
acquired in teacher training colleges; per- 
haps it has been a result of inservice teacher 
training programs; at times 4-H Clubs have 
teken the lead; sometimes the interest and 
initiative of an individual] teacher has been 
responsible; again the school pupils them- 
selves have instigated the program; or, as in 
Grand Traverse County, sportsmen’s organ- 
izations have taken the initial step. 


In 1939, the Dog and Sportsmen’s Club 
of Traverse City, in cooperation with George 
Eikey, County School Commissioner, and the 
Extension Service of Michigan State College, 
offered a cash prize for the best essay on 
conservation of natural resources written by 
the pupils of the rural schools in that coun- 
ty. The essay could discuss any phase of 
conservation. In 1943 the club altered the 
requirements of the contest so that it in- 
cluded any type of worthwhile conservation 
project. With the help of Robert Ries, Dis- 
trict 4-H Club Agent, a list of conservation 
activities adaptable to rural schools was 
compiled to give the boys and girls an in- 
sight into, and a background for conserva- 
tion education. 

Eighteen schools in Grand Traverse Coun- 
ty took part in the program, with a total of 
212 boys and girls participating. A similar 
program with an increased number of schools 
and participants is being carried on this year 
in the rural.schools of the county. 

The 1945 Spring 4-H Club Achievement 
Day will bring forward many interesting 
projects carried on at various times through 
the school year by the pupils. There will 
be wildlife diaries. In the diaries the pupils 
are keeping a record of the various species 
of wildlife which they see in the community 
over a given period of time, the places where 
they see them, what they are doing at the 
time the pupils see them, and the impor- 


Tree planting activities 





tance of the different species to them as 
individuals and to the community as a 
whole. In many instances the diaries are 
illustrated with free hand sketches of the 
wildlife seen and accompanying notes tell 
of observations made of the characteristic 
habits of the birds, animals, or flowers. 

There will be needle, leaf twig, seed, and 
bark collections which have familiarized the 
pupils with the species and characteristics 
of trees native to their community. Needles, 
leaves, and twigs gathered while on field 
trips have been dried and pressed in books 
or between sheets of paper and later mounted 
on bristol board. Seeds of the various tree 
species have been placed in transparent cel- 
lophane bags and fastened near the corre- 
sponding needles, leaves, and twigs. To 
complete the exhibits, wood and bark sec- 
tions have been added to the respective 
groupings and the entire groups identified. 

Several pupils have collected wood cross 
sections. The different parts of the tree— 
bark, cambian layer, sapwood, heartwood, 
and pith—have been indicated and labeled. 
This activity necessitated the study of the 
growing process of trees and has resulted in 
the realization that trees like any other crop 
should be harvested when ripe if they are to 
render the greatest use. 

Posters have further illustrated the utili- 
zation of forest products, forest fire pre- 
vention, forests as the habitat of game ani- 
mals and birds, and forests as soil builders 
and soil protectors. 


A practical application of the study of trees 
which many of the schools are carrying out 
is shown in the pine seedlings which have 
been planted and cared for by the pupils in 
several of the rural school yards. 

Grand Traverse County is one of the fruit 
centers of Michigan. Many of the people 
in that county are economically dependent 
upon the success of their fruit crops. The 
rolling topography of Grand Traverse County 
gives rise to the problem of soil erosion both 
by wind and water. Soil conservation is of 


vital importance to the people in that area 


and many of the pupils in the schools, as 


future fruit producers, are deeply interested 
in soil conservation practices. With the co- 
operation of the Grand Traverse Soil Con- 
servation District Office, which has furnished 
the schools with a generous supply of sup- 
plementary reading material and shown 
numerous conservation movies, field trips 
were taken during which the boys and girls 
became acquainted with soil conservation 
practices and needs in their communities, 

A realization of these soil problems on the 
part of the pupils is evidenced by the soil 
conservation demonstration exhibits which 
have been constructed in several of the 
schools. These show in miniature, soil con- 
servation practices that are being used and 
which need to be used in Grand Traverse 
County. Using clay, sand, mosses, twigs, 
lichens, stones, and grasses, the pupils mod- 
eled sections of land. Contour plowing and 
strip cropping were practiced on the sloping 
lands. Cover crops were in evidence be- 
tween the rows of trees in the tiny orchards, 
Evergreen twigs showed shelter belts and 
windbreaks. 

The 4-H Clubs have played an impor- 
tant part in furthering conservation activi- 
ties in Grand Traverse County. The mem- 
bers have not only participated in class 
room conservation projects but have as- 
sisted the County Farm Bureau and other 
farm organizations in the development of 
the 4-H Club Twin Lake Park. 


Located a few miles from Traverse City, 
the sixty acres included in the park area 
were given to Grand Traverse County by 
Circuit Judge Parm C. Gilbert for use by 
the 4-H Clubs and other youth and farm 
groups in the county. 

The park is being successfully developed 
through the fine cooperation of Various or- 
ganizations throughout the county. Recently 
the County Road Commission donated the 
use of a bulldozer which has aided in build- 
ing a ski jump and toboggan slide for a 


during Spring of 1944 in Grand Traverse County 4-H Club Twin Lake park. 
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winter sports program for county youth 
groups. The 4-H Clubs are assisting county 
farm organizations in building facilities and 
in improving the lake shore which borders 
the park. A baseball diamond also will be 
laid out in the park. 

The area contains a natural bowl which 
is planned as the setting for a club house 
to be constructed from lumber donated for 
this project. 

The rolling terrain of the park, in sections 
of its present unforested state, shows evi- 
dences of future possibilities of damage by 
soil erosion and the decrease of wild game. 
Consequently, each spring several schools in 
the county plant trees and shrubs in the 
park for wildlife cover and erosion control. 
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To date the pupils have planted 3,500 pine 
seedlings which have been obtained from 
the Conservation Department. 

Grand Traverse County is to be highly 
commended for the conservation education 
program which has been organized and is 
being carried out in the schools. Too often 
soil, water, forests, minerals, scenery and 
game are regarded as our only natural 
resources. Too often we seem to forget that 
human life is as much a resource as is a rich 
vein of copper. That the organizers of the 
conservation education program in Grand 
Traverse County are conscious of humar 
life as a valuable resource is evidenced by 
the 4-H Club Twin Lake Park project. 

Boys and girls in that county are learning 





Shore Patrol 


is swiftly chased by his squawking, diving 
brothers. Twisting and dodging, the one 
with the tidbit is soon badgered into drop- 
ping it. Before it has fallen ten feet, one 
of the pursuers snaps it up and is off, fol- 
lowed by the others, including the original 
owner. This goes on with the fish rapidly 
changing hands (or bills) until one lucky 
gull bolts it down in full flight, or somehow 
or other manages to escape with the prize. 

In appearance the herring gull is large 
and cobby, measuring from twenty to twenty- 
five inches from bill to tail, with a graceful 
wing span ranging from three to four feet. 
His powerful bill is about three inches long 
curved at the tip, ruggedly reinforced in the 
middle, and colored yellow or cream, ofter 
with a daub of black or red. The bill is 
both a wonderful weapon and an efficient 
breadwinner. . 


The herring gull’s large, round, yellow eye 
is an excellent spyglass. Many’s the time, 
sailing home from fishing in my dory, I 
have thrown away the shiners used for bait, 
only to have them pounced upon by a dozen 
wheeling, screaming, battling gulls, which 
were not in sight two minutes before. 

It often happens that the color of the 
herring gull leads to confusion. Most people, 
observing a flock of feeding gulls, will point 
out a few tattered, motley individuals and 
identify them as the seasoned veterans of the 
group. Nothing could be less true, for these 
are only the youngsters of the community. 
Immature gulls, between one and two years 


,old, wear a miserable flecked coat of dark 


brown shabby feathers, with wing tips, tail, 
bill, and eyes a dull, dirty brown. In all 
respects they look as though their days were 
numbered. But these youngsters, when they 
reach maturity, don the uniform of the adult 
herring gull. The bill and eyes become 
bright yellow, while the head, neck, breast, 
and tail turn a snowy white. The sides take 
on a soft, pearly grey tint, and the primary 
wing feathers grow’ black, edged with tips 
of white. In the winter, the white parts 
are slightly flecked with brown. 

The legs are of medium length, quite 
spindly and awkward. Each foot has four 
toes, one posterior and three anterior, the 
latter being webbed. The gull is not pri- 
marily a swimmer, yet this webbing is a 
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the meaning of conservation. 

They are beginning to understand the 
need for using resources carefully and wise- 
ly. They are becoming acquainted with 
local natural resources. They are begin- 
ning to realize their own and their communi- 
ties’ dependency on natural resources in 
their own localities and those elsewhere. 
However, in addition, they are acquiring an 
appréciation for the out-of-doors and its 
countless treasures—its wholesome atmos- 
phere, its opportunities for working and 
playing together, the opportunities it offers 
for healthy recreation, its demands for good" 
sportsmanship, and its contributions to a 
happy, well-rounded way of life. 
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1. The young of the wolverine are th 
light cream in color. tly 
m 

2. White-crowned sparrows nest on ,, 


the ground. Aue 


3. Whipoorwills ALWAYS perch on w 
a limb in a position parallel to it; istz 
NEVER crosswise. ind 


4. The Upland “Plover” is not a ** 
plover at all, but a sandpiper, the ©& 
Bartramian Sandpiper. Closely related 1 
to the tattlers. 4 


necessity, for in order to take off from the 

water he must paddle along vidlently, taxi- 

ing as it were, until he has attained enough 

momentum to set his great wings in action. 
Gulls Are Gregarious 

Herring gulls are gregarious birds. In their 
great flocks it is common to see many terns, 
quite a few kittiwakes and ring-billed gulls, 
and an occasional great black-backed gull, 
as well as many smaller sea fowl. 

In their home life the herring gulls are a 
little less friendly, generally selecting a lo- 
cality to be used for their exclusive breed- 
ing ground. The largest headquarters for the 
gulls that patrol around Boston and points 
north is a small, steep, inaccessible island 
—Egg Rock—off the northern shore of Na- 
hant, Massachusetts. 

Shortly after sunset the birds may be 
seen flocking there to roost by the thou- 
sands. And in the morning, long before 
the sun climbs out of the choppy Atlantic, 
the gulls are up, searching the grey sands 
for breakfast. The herring gulls are hardly 
believers in union hours, for I often have 
observed them far into the night, searching 
miles of rarely exposed flats which had 
been laid bare by an extremely low tide. 

On Egg Rock, Mr. and Mrs. Gull take up 
housekeeping sometime between the months 
of April and August. Out of flotsam and 
jetsam, seaweed, grasses, sticks, and weeds 
they fashion a fairly rugged nest in a shel- 
tered ground location. One to four eggs are 
deposited: These hatch into ugly but rapid- 
ly growing youngsters, who leave the nest 








(Continued from page 7) 


at a comparatively early age. However, they 
are still dependent on their parents until 
they have learned to fly and can take their 
place serving Nature—and man. 


Help from Humans 


A stormless winter in New England spells 
hardship for the herring gulls. All along 
the coast the calm water’s edge freezes 
solid, and the birds, being unable to dive, 
disconsolately hobble along the ice-armored 
beach, suffering slow starvation. In appre- 
ciation of the assistance rendered by the 
gulls, many seaboard New England towns, 
throughout the-cold winter months, dump 
their swill at shore points, where it is joy- 
ously feasted upon by the famished birds 
and carries them through the winter. 


Sometimes a young or weak bird becomes 
exhausted during a lengthy storm and is 
dashed against the rocks or takes refuge 
in the lee of a protecting shelter. Many of 
these birds are picked up and cared for by 
coastal dwellers and, with proper attention, 
they usually make a speedy recovery. 


Incidentally, for the benefit of anyone who 
may come across a grounded gull and 
doesn’t know what to feed it, I can say from 
experience that canned sardines or herring 
(ration board willing) will pull a gull out 
of almost anything but rigor mortis. These 
birds take readily to hand feeding. Caution 
must be observed, though, for if angered or 
frightened the gull can use its sturdy bill as 
a formidable weapon. The gull “bites” by 
extending the bill rather slowly, then yank- 
ing it back with great speed and power, 
causing the hooked end to gouge deeply. 


Sometimes stark tragedy steps into the 
herring gull’s life. Not long ago, in Boston 
Harbor, the crew of a tanker saw a gull 
flying inches above the surface of the water. 
Suddenly a dogfish seized its leg. The bird 
battled valiantly, but in a second or two the 
powerful fish had dragged it down out of 
sight, leaving only a few feathers and bubbles 
to show that there had been a struggle. 


But despite all enemies, obstacles, and 
hazards, the hardy herring gull maintains 
his meticulous shore patro] and, through his 
ceaseless labor, helps keep our coasts clean 
and free from disease. 




















HINTS FOR TRAPPERS 
(Continued from Page 13) 


that visits your trap within a few hours 
after it has been placed. 

In speaking of predators, we are inclined 
to use the fox as the most outstanding ex- 
ample. This is due to the fact that this 
species is now most plentiful, but let us re- 
member that there are other predators on 
which a bounty is paid and include them 
in your plans for a predator control cam- 
paign. There is no reason why a well planned 
predator control campaign will not be a suc- 
cess, but those participating in the actual 
work of this campaign should at all times 
be mindful of the right of others. Remem- 
ber the fox hunters, the raccoon hunters, 
the bird hunters, the rabbit hunters, and 
others have a right to enjoy their chosen 
sport, and at all times cooperate with the 
farmer or landowner. 


NOTES FROM THE FIELD 
(Continued from Page 25) 


“One of the men who climbed to the nest 
of a great horned owl and took out two 
fiedglings found the hind quarters of a young 
gray fox in the nest.”—Game Protector John 
Blair, Waynesburg, May 1945. 


“While hunting foxes in the county this 
past month, Jack Greenwald of Erie saw two 
red foxes approaching their den. Both fell 
to the unerring aim of the nimrod and after 
the dead animals were inspected it was found 
that one of them was carrying a half-grown 
house cat in its mouth. So it appears that 
the fox helps the game animals once in 
awhile, too.”"—Game Protector Clifford L. 
Ruth, Erie, May 1945. 


“The red foxes in Mercer County are get- 
ting brave this summer. One farmer re- 
ported that the villains have taken nearly 
thirty full-grown white leghorn hens, some 
within one hundred feet of where he was 
doing his farm chores. 

“I dug a den about one-half mile from the 
farm in the direction he said the fox had 
carried the chickens, and got six half-grown 
pups. The ground around the den was lit- 
tered with all colors of chicken feathers, 
the remains of numerous rabbits and pheas- 
ants and the hind foot and leg bones of a 
spring lamb. This is the second time this 
summer that I have found lamb remains at 
fox dens. On one farm since October 15, 
1944 I have taken, by trapping and digging, 
a total of fifteen red foxes, and I still have 
two dens to dig.”.—Game Protector H. C. 
Sutherland, Jamestown, May 1945. 


On Saturday June 9, members of the Ful- 
ton County Sportsmen’s League and other 
persons interested in game met in the 
Meadow Grounds near McConnellsburg and, 
under the supervision of Game Commission 
field men, planted game food there. 
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, WOODCHUCK SEASON 


Ithough woodchuck season is listed as 
} mning on July 1, the official opening date 
: year will be July 2, due to the fact that 
7 1 comes on Sunday. Shooting hours 
from 7 a. m, until 8:30 p.m. The closing 
‘ of the season will be September 30. 

‘oodchuck hunting should prove very 

*essful this year as the animals, already 
; itiful, are continuing to increase in many 
i s of the Commonwealth. 


vast season it was estimated that 134,643 
’c acks were killed during the season, but 
fir 11 tabulations wil] likely be higher. Many 
of these animals ended their careers on the 
family dinner table, thus saving precious 
red ration stamps and at the same time pro- 
viding a tasty meal. 

Properly prepared, woodchuck is savory 
eating and even the most fastidious diner 
should not turn up his nose at the meat of 
this vegetarian. 


The most important thing to remember 
when hunting ’chucks is to make sure an- 
other hunter won’t mistake you for one, 
and that you do not mistake another fellow 
for a ‘chuck. If you have to conceal your- 
self to watch a groundhog, mark the spot 
somehow so another hunter won’t send you 
into the next world. If all ‘chuck hunters 
would mark their positions with a bit of red 
cloth tied on the end of a stick stuck into 
the ground nearby, they would always know 
each other’s relative positions and not shoot 
in their directions, 


Gy oe 


Chesapeake Bay oysters, in order to ob- 
tain their food and oxygen, pump more water 
through and over their gills annually than 
is pumped by the combined water supply 
machinery of New York, Philadelphia, Wash- 
ington, Baltimore, Richmond and Norfolk, 
for the use of the citizens of these cities. 


Sharks will not eat dead shark meat. So 
now, for use in shark-infested waters, scien- 
tists have devised a repellent of decomposed 
shark meat, about the size of a small bar 
of soap, which is pinned to the life jacket. 
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NEW LEGISLATION 
(Continued from Page 21) 


coal mines, collieries, breakers and other 
processing operations, in the group of “in- 
dustrial wastes,” the flow of which into the 
waters of the Commonwealth is to be regu- 
lated by the Sanitary Water Board. En- 
forcement jurisdiction is transferred from 
justices of the peace, aldermen and magis- 
trates, to the courts of quarter sessions, and 
the penalties are fixed at $100 to $5000 in- 
stead of $500 to $1000 as at present. In addi- 
tion, persons responsible may be imprisoned 
for a term of not more than one year. 
Prosecutions can be instituted only by or 
with the consent of the Attorney General. 
The Sanitary Water Board is authorized to 
establish standards of purity for the dis- 
charge of industrial wastes into the waters 
of the Commonwealth, to protect the public 
health, animal and aquatic life, and the use 
of such waters for domestic, industrial or 
recreational purposes. The bill also author- 
izes this Board, with the approval of the 
Governor and the Attorney General, to ac- 
quire by purchase, eminent domain or other- 
wise, easements and rights of way to divert 
acid mine drainage into polluted or unclean 
waters. Pipes, conduits, tunnels or pumps 
for this diversion shall be provided, oper- 
ated and maintained by the Commonwealth. 


WILDLIFE VALUE 


“The economic value of wildlife can be 
easily understood when figures from the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service are quoted. 
Edible wildlife taken during 1942 amounted 
to 255,404,055 pounds of dressed meat. These 
very conservative figures are the latest 
available. They indicate that the ‘vacation’ 
wildlife has had since America went to 
war has greatly increased its ranks. 

“The U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
figures follow: 

“Big Game (deer, elk, antelope, moose, 
sheep, goats, bear)—69,759,159 pounds. 

“Upland Game (rabbits, squirrels, raccoon, 
opossum, woodchuck)—105,323,141 pounds. 


Service 


“Upland Game Birds (quail, pheasants, 
grouse, partridges, turkeys)—42,242,507 
pounds. 


“Migratory Game Birds—other than water- 
fowl (doves, pigeons, bandtail, woodcock, rail 
and gallinule, sora) —2,444,216 pounds. 

“Waterfowl (ducks, geese )—35,635,032 
pounds, 

“This makes a total of 255,404,055 pounds 
of DRESSED MEAT . . a sizeable and 
valuable food crop harvested by sportsmen 
who, through this medium, released a similar 
poundage of domestic meat for consumption 
by non-hunters. And none of the wild game 
meat required ration points! 

“The old nursery rhyme that “Daddy’s 
gone ahunting, to get a little rabbit skin to 
wrap his Baby Bunting in” has been obsolete 
in effect for many years,” he said, “But if 
game continues to increase and the present 
meat, shortage grows worse, shotguns and 
sporting rifles and sporting ammunition to 
fit may well become almost as much of a 
necessity as they were in the days of the 
pioneers. Then the slogan will not be 
“Hunting for FUN instead of for FOOD, but 
“Hunting for FUN and for FOOD.” 

Following is an analysis of 1945 legisla- 
tion relating to the conservation of wildlife: 








1945 


Horse and Buggy Days 


medium sized bear. I was perspiring profusely at the time, as I 
had negotiated about half of the nine and one-fourth miles around 
the refuge. The perspiration flowing through my eye lashes and 
the heat mirage, dancing about under the intense rays of the sun 
no doubt confused my faculties in registering what my eyes were 
trying to focus upon. As I drew nearer to the object step by 
step, I observed that it was the refuge keeper, down on his hands 
and knees, cutting out the small growth which grew among the 
rocks and small boulders along this section of the line. 


I approached to within a very few yards before he saw me. 
The usual greeting occurred, and then I made some comment re- 
garding the labor he was engaged upon. I noticed that his hands 
were scratched and bleeding slightly here and there. The knees 
of ‘his breeches were well nigh worn through to the bare knee, 
and these knets were well calloused. The remarkable pride of 
this refuge keeper generally applied to anything that he did. His 
refuge was so well kept that it became an example, to which I 
sent two or three of my other refuge keepers to observe. 


Customarily an axe, scythe, pair of wire cutters and a claw 
hammer served the purpose in the way of tools to repair and keep 
in order the refuge lines. This refuge keeper had gone beyond 
what was required, in order that he may clear out the growth 
and lessen the fire hazard by using his pocket knife to remove all 
the small ferns and other growth among the rocks. 


Sometime during the open bear season about the year 1924, one 
of the refuge keepers had been pestered with dogs running bears 
through his refuge in violation of the law. Much time was spent 
by this officer to capture the dogs, if possible. Bear dogs were 
valuable at that time because they were rare animals, and the 
owners usually paid high prices for them (It was lawful in those 
days to chase bears with dogs). Finally the refuge keeper suc- 
ceeded in rounding up the dogs and the owner or owners near 
the boundary line of the refuge. The refuge keeper informed the 
bear hunters that any further practice, such as it seemed evident 
was somewhat intentional, would necessitate his shooting the 
dogs. The owners became quite violent and abusive, threatening 
that they would shoot him and throw his dead body inside the 
refuge. His calm reply to them was, nearly as I can recall: “I 
have advised you men, and I shall do exactly as I have said. 
If you shoot me and throw my dead body inside the refuge, I 
shall hope that my act of duty has dedicated this refuge most 
convincingly as an absolute sanctuary of the wildlife.” 


Incidentally, no further trouble occurred, however, one of the 
dog owners came to me about the matter. He wanted to know 
whether this refuge keeper would do as he had said, as he 
valued his dogs greatly. Further, he inquired rather deceptively 
whether I thought this officer would run the risk of losing his 
life under circumstances of this kind. My advice to him, knowing 
this refuge keeper to be quite firm and strictly loyal to his 
charge, was that he should not make any dangerous gestures to- 
ward this officer, as I was convinced that he might provoke him 
to the point where he may lose his own life instead. 

I convinced this individual that it would be well for him to 
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endeavor to control his dogs and make friends with the refuge 
keeper, whom I knew would use every reasonable precaution to 
avoid shooting his dogs. It occurs that this individual did there- 
after become more sociable and no further trouble occurred. 

There are occasions when problems occur with employees, 
where it appears they either lack loyalty or seem not interested 
properly to carry on the task involved. This naturally would 
have to be expected in the personnel among the refuge keepers 
through the years of trial and error. 

It came to my attention that a particular refuge keeper was 
not too zealous about looking after poachers, who might risk the 
chance of shooting or capturing game inside the refuge. A prob- 
lem of this kind would naturally seem rather difficult to solve, 
however, I resolved to give the matter a rather practical test in 
due time. Inasmuch as the other work of this refuge keeper was 
about average, I did not want to offend him or discourage his 
pursuit of the other duties, wherein -he needed all the encourage- 
ment possible, to keep things going smoothly in connection with 
his large refuge, located on a leased tract of land. 

I enlisted the services of the district game protector to assist 
me to carry out my plan. While the refuge keeper was busy cutting 
out a new section of the boundary line of his refuge, where we 
had decided to make a change in the line for obvious reasons, I 
proposed to go in the refuge and fire two shots from a shotgun 
within close proximity to where he was working. The district 
protector was in course of patrol for violations in the vicinity. 
Upon being in the vicinity, he was to rush toward the refuge 
keeper, apparently uncertain about the exact location of the shots, 
imploring of him the exact location of the shots and acting con- 
siderably perplexed regarding his not dropping his axe to pursue 
the poachers, who had shot in the refuge within a stone’s throw 
from where he was working. The refuge keeper seemed uncon- 
cerned, notwithstanding that he kept steadily at his task of 
clearing the boundary line. His reply to the district protector was 
to the effect; that he could not be doing two things at one time. 

This refuge keeper lacked the proper interest in his duty, and 
perhaps did not perceive or else ignored his paramount task as a 
protector and defender of wildlife. In this instance, the refuge 
keeper did not stay long in the service. 

In contrast a lack of responsibility and loyalty branded this 
officer a failure, whereas the steadfast application of pride and 
responsibility stands out in marked distinction where the first 
two officers are mentioned. They were unquestionably of the 
quality that is needed to carry on the cause of conservation. It 
is their kind who provides the sport of hunting and fishing in 
perpetuity. 

Enumerable experiences were of similar routine of the service 
in finding and retaining the loyal men of those days, to carry on 
the duties of game refuge keepers out in the wilderness, where 
they went about their work for the cause of conservation in the 
remote places. Without doubt the people of Pennsylvania have 
kindly thoughts toward them and their families, realizing that they 
were the pioneers who blazed the trail. 

(To be Continued Next Month) 





house and the unwelcome guests. Mr. 


Photos by W. L. R. Drake. 
A few weeks ago a woman who was visiting the farm home of a friend near Linglestown, Pa., was startled one night upon hearing a vicious hiss- 

ing in the walls of the room in which she was sleeping. Believing the sound to be made by a reptile she lost no time in vacating the premises. In- 

vestigation made later by Game Officials revealed a nest of Barn Owls, the young in various stages of development. The above photos show the farm- 


Drake, Commission Photegrapher, took subsequent pictures of the youngsters from time to time and in a 
forthcoming issue we expect to have a most interesting pictorial treat for you—say about August or September. 


Watch for it. 











~ 
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PENNSYLVANIA GAME COMMISSION 


OFFICIAL 1945 OPEN SEASONS AND BAG LIMITS 


(All Shooting Hours Based on Eastern War Time) 


Open season includes both one given, Sundays excepted for game. On November 1 no 
hunting of any kind before 9 A. With this exception, shooting hours daily are 8 A. M. 
to 6 P. M., except from July 1 to tember 30 inclusive, 7 A. M. to 8:30 P. M. (See separate 
summary for Migratory Game hunt hours; also see Special Regulations for hours to set 
traps in open counties.) Raccoons may be hunted at night, with a noon-to-noon dally limit. 


UPLAND GAME (Small game possession limit Bag Limits Seasons 
two days’ bag) Day Season Open Close 

Pe OD Siccspbodabbhbobvcesbwescvctessesece B cveyos 8 
EE SE ee ee SD ccscce 12 
i «6 cic csneviecbees dncccenescoe oe esan 8 
Wild Turkeys (See 7 counties closed)* .......... B ébewes Besos WO. - ts Mov. 'D 
Ringneck Pheasants, males only ...........seeeee DB -sisanos 8 
I Be an daw one nd gephese onde i aesintalt 20 
Squirrels, Gray, Black EE 5.563 6060 6b 2dsd oaun D weuns'c 24 
ED cand, cute cals Re ks bola ob ob ped ob «0'epd Uniimited .. Sept. 30, 1946 
Grackles (commonly called Blackbirds) ......... Unprotected wna September 30, 1946 
Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) ..........sscccescsess D skcces e:> Dec. 17.. Jan. t, 1946 
Raccoons, by individual or hunting party® ...... 6 Scnad> } coe One |22.. Feb. 1, 1946 
Raccoons, by trapping (Statewide)*® ............ nh a 20°". Nov. 1.. Feb. 1, 1946 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs) ...........cccsevecces Unlimited .... July 1.. Sept. 30 
Bear, over one year old, by individual ........... Bru asvce 1 N 26.. N 29 
Bear, as above, by bunting party of three or more 2...... 2f---- Nov. -» Nov. 
Deer, male with two or more points to one antler 

(Statewide), also antlerless deer in that part 15 

of southeastern Pennsylvania designated* Disebns 1f---- Dec. 1.. Dec. 


Deer, as above, by hunting party of six or more 6...... 6 
NO OPEN SEASON—Sharp-tailed Grouse, Cub Bears and Elk. 


MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS—(Seasons fixed by Federal Government. For species and regula- 
tions see separate summary.) 


FUR-BEARERS—(See note under Special Regulations)* 


Biieien istiew Or Cesare oe ccc cvcccccccscvccces Unlimited .... Nov. 1.. Feb. 1, 1946 
Muskrate (By traps only)*® .......cccccccccccccces - Unlimited .... oe 1.. Feb. 1, 1946 
Beavers (By traps Only)® ......ccscccssccceces one G0 b. 15.. Mar. s 1946 
NN i asl i eas ada neice ooh aah Unprotected unt & September 30, 1946 


*SPECIAL REGULATIONS 
Turkeys—Counties of Clarion, Forest, Jefferson, McKean, Snyder, Tioga and Warren closed. 


Raccoon Hunting—The season begins at noon on the opening date, and ends at same hour 
on the closing date. 


Raccoon Trapping—-Traps not to be placed before 9 A. M., on the opening date (see instruc- 
tions below concerning lifting traps on closing date). 


Deer, Southeastern Pennsylvania, Combined Season—Both sexes, spike bucks excepted, may be 
killed in the counties of Lancaster, Chester, Montgomery, Delaware, Philadelphia and 
Bucks, also those parts of Dauphin; Lebanon, Berks, Lehigh and Northampton Counties 
lying south of U. S. Highway Route No. 22, during the regular season without special 
permits. A hunter may kill only one deer and the regular hunting party limit applies. 


Beavers—Statewide trapping permitted, except where dams are posted by Commission. Non- 
Residents may not trap beavers. One person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Traps 
must not be placed closer than 15 feet from the waterline on any established beaver house. 
Trappers are required to k tags above ice or waterline to facilitate identification 
without disturbing traps. Pelts must be tagged within 10 days after season, and may 
not be sold or otherwise disposed of until properly tagged. Present them to Protector in 
District or County where trapped. 


Trapping—Traps for fur-bearers and raccoons not to be placed before 9 A. M. on Nov. 1 or 
before 8 A. M. on any later opening date for trapping. The season on the last date 
indicated for trapping closes at 12 o’clock noon to permit removal of animals caught on 
the last night of the reason and lifting traps by daylight. 


. 
Snares—No counties open to use of snares. 


(AS FIXED BY COMMISSION AT MEETING ON JUNE 28, 1945) 








LIBERAL SHOOTING SEASONS DECLARED 





After having collected information from its 
entire field organization, and following a 
joint conference with directors of the Fed- 
eration of Sportemen’s Clubs, the Izaak Wal- 


ton League, and other interested groups on 
June 27 for the purpose of securing their 
views concerning seasons and bag limits this 
Fall, the Game Commission at its meeting 
the following day established the full month 
of November for hunting grouse, quail, wild 
turkeys, pheasants, Hungarian partridges, 
rabbits and squirrels; a mid-winter season 
for Varying Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) be- 
gininng December 17 and ending January 1, 
1946; 4 days bear hunting from November 
26 to 29 inclusive; and two weeks of buck 
shooting from December 1 to December 15, 
except in Lancaster, Chester, Delaware, 


Philadelphia, Bucks, Montgomery and those 
portions of Dauphin, Lebanon, Berks, Le- 
high and Northampton Counties lying south 
of Route 22, where a combined season for 
all deer except spike bucks was declared. 

The Commission desires to adhere as 
closely as possible to the same general hunt- 
ing dates each year in order to eliminate 
confusion, and enable hunters to plan their 
vacations well in advance of its official ac- 
tion. 

Although there wes some sentiment in 
favor of either a closed of a short season 
only on grouse and quail, the Commission 
decided that neither species would be en- 


‘ dangered by a full month. Longer seasons 


are preferable because of their safety 
features, and short seasons usually re- 
sult in greater concentrations of hunters 
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which make heavier inroads on the game 
and shooting more hazardous. 

Although grouse are again rather scarce 
over large areas, normal hunting has far 
less effect on the annual supply than ab- 
normal weather, poor nesting seasons, preda- 
tion, lack of food and impaired breeding 
cover. Where extensive lumbering opera- 
tions have been carried on in recent years 
the birds apparently are holding their own; 
in extensive forest regions where little or 
no lumbering has taken place, food and 
cover conditions are unfavorable for grouse 
and Varying Hares, due primarily to the de- 
struction of ground cover by former large 
deer herds. 

As a “safety valve” on those species which 
did not seem as plentiful in numbers as ex- 
pected during or after last season the Com- 
mission cut the season limit on grouse from 
10 to 8; the daily and season limits on quail 
from 5 to 4 and 15 to 12 respectively; the 
season limit on ringneck pheasants from 12 
to 8; and the daily and season limit on rab- 
bits from 5 to 4 and 25 to 20. 

The mid-winter season on snowshoe rab- 
bits is an innovation, declared for the pur- 
pose of providing this sport when good 
tracking snows usually exist. 

In declaring the four-day bear season end- 
ing November 29, which leaves one day be- 
tween the close of the bear season and the 
beginning of the deer season, the Commis- 
sion acceded to the wishes of the sportsmen 
who desire to make one trip for both ani- 
mals, thus saving gas and tires. 

Several reasons motivated the declaration 
of a combined season for deer in the eleven 
counties and parts of counties in south- 
eastern Pennsylvania, i. e., (a) deer are en- 
tirely out of place in thickly populated agri- 
cultural sections where all but a limited 
portion of the land is devoted to crops; (b) 
they are hazardous on highways, especially 
to transient motorists who do not expect to 
see these creatures in farming communities; 
(c) they cause considerable damage to far- 
mers and truckers; (d) and they spoil the 
sport for small game hunters whose dogs 
very often chase deer instead of the game 
they are seeking. No region without large, 
unbroken forests is suitable for deer, or the 
hunting thereof with rifles. The request for 
this combined season came from the land- 
owners and organized sportsmen of the area, 


Requests for antlerless deer seasons in a 
number of widely scattered counties were 
considered, but the Commission decided to 
defer such a season elsewhere until men now 
serving their Country will be home and able 
to participate in the removal of the surplus 
animals. 


The eyes of birds differ greatly. The eyes 
of song birds are set in the sides of their 
heads and because of the smallness of their 
beaks they have perfect vision ‘in all direc- 
tions. All of the owl clan are meat eaters 
and front-eyed birds. The Great Horned 
Owl is a fine specimen of a front-eyed bird; 
he must turn his head to get a side view 
because the eyes are fixed and the only 
movement they make is when they focus for 
distance. Then the black pupil changes from 
small to large. 


Beetles and humans have similar likes and 
dislikes for sweet and sour tasting foods. 
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Photos by John Baz : 
One of the most picturesque wildlife exhibits held in Pennsylvania was sponsored recently by the Junior Chamber of Commerce, Kennett Square 


They undertook the demonstration as their project for the year and captured second prize in a Statewide competition as a result. 


Above are some of the highlights of the exhibit. At the top is a wildlife garden containing all native live plants and trees and a large variety 
of mounted animals. A running waterfall created by a return pump was displayed at the left beginning at the uppermost deer and gradually 
descending to the floor. At left center Deputy Game Protector Gibbs Kane, Jr., West Chester, is demonstrating fly tying to a group of youngsters. 
At right center is part of one of the finest collection of pistols, powder horns, and molds to be found anywhere in the Country. They are owned 
by Ed. Mullen, Kennett Square. At the lower left is one of the greatest collections of Kentucky and other rifles, game bags, rifling machines, etc., owned 
by Walt Grayson, Kennett Square; and at the lower right are placards of the Game Commission and other conservation agencies. 


Game Protector 
Peter J. Filkosky was active in helping promote the exhibit. 








DRUMMER GIVES 
AN OLD ENEMY 
CREDIT 


SAYS REYNARO /S NOT AS RED AS HE 
4S PAINTED. 

AVAILABLE REPORTS OF STUD/ES OF 
THE FOOD HAB/TS OF RED FOX /NO/CATE 
THAT :— 

YEAR /N AND VEAR OUT /TEMS MOST 
FREQUENTLY TAKEN WERE RABB/TS AND 
MICE. 

NEXT TO THESE, FRUITS AND /NSECTS 
OCCURRED MOST OFTEN. 

GAME B8/ROS COMPRISE A COMPARATIVELY 
SMALL PART OF THE FOX'S BILL OF- 


FARE. 
POULTRY OCCURRED /N A RELATIVELY 
SMALL NUMBER OF SPEC/MENS 


EXAMINE O. 

THE RED FOX HAS ALWAYS BEEN 
CONSIDERED /MPORTANT AS A FUR- 
BEARER, AND A KILLER OF DESTRUCTIVE 
RODENTS, AND HAS A H/GH 
RECREATIONAL VALUE. 
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